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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF Sexi svemnbs ate SCIENCE, AND ART 


[New Jonas) SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1896. Danes Bt 


= ner as a Newspaper. 





CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, in 2 vols., pm 8vo, 28s. 
Epirep spy THE Riegnt Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, DCL, 


SOMETIME LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Divided into Sections ; with Sectional Headings. An Index to each Volume; also Prefatory Matter. 
Vol. I, ANALOGY, &c. Vol. es mummies &ce. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Crown Svyo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
NEW SECTION NOW READY, Price 2s. 6d. A SHORT HISTORICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By W. M. LINDSAY, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
D E V E LO P M E N T —_ D | F F L U E N Cc ¥. ‘yom the Preface.—‘* Teachers of Latin Grammar have for a long time felt the need 
of a book which will exhibit the historical development of Latin Accidence and — 
Edi , mS TRRAY | the anomalies of Latin Declension and Conjugation. In this ‘Short Historical Latin 
ted by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. Grammar,’ designed for the Universities and the Higher Forms of Schools, I have tried 
—_—_—_—— | to present, this information in an intelligible and, if possible, interesting form. 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
| 


THE BOOK of the SECRETS of ENOCH. Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 304, 2s. 6d. net. 


Translated from the Slavonic by W. R. MORFILL, M.A., Reader in Russian and | The previous Editions have been carefully Revised, and the alterations in University and 
the other Slavonic Languages, and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, College Arr s have } bodied. Ast Account of tl “ently estab: 
. , Wein) ‘ : . ‘ x ge Arrangements have been embodied. short Account of the recently estab 
+} G3 i g ) : . . ‘ " 
by R. L. CHARLES, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, atid Exeter College, Oxford, lished “* Research Degrees ” has been inserted as a New Chapter (XI). 


Parts I.-V., now ready, small 4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. each. | THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK to the UNIVER- 
A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of the SITY and COLLEGES of — Thirteenth Edition, Revised to September, 1895, 


ae gg a containing the Biblical Aramaic, based 
on the Thesaurus anc xicon of Gesenius. By FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., ‘ ann ton 2 
S. R. DRIVER, D.D., and C. A. BRIGGS, D.D. fio, 2 vols., half-morocco, price £10 10s, 


Pet. 4 itors cose to us to have spared no pains to render their work complete and INDEX KEWENSIS: ‘ an Enumeration of the 


> g 4 4 4 Gn 
“A worthy companion to the two other great lexical enterprises which the Oxford a “1 S eey tad gd a AOKBOne mus to the Year 1686 
University Press has also in hand,”— Academy, : v . 
** Botenists may well be congratulated on the issue of this important work. It is not 
only destined to be in constant use by working botanists, but will also serve as a staudard 


of nomenclature for a considerable time to come.’’— Athenaeum, 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 3s. 


A FIRST CATECHISM of TAMIL GRAMMAR. 


By the Rev. G. U. POPE, D.D., Balliol College, Oxford, sometime Fellow of the Second Edition, Revised, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


PAs Siaturs, on! Engi Nuwsighe aumoe evS eRCs, ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES, 


and INTERLUDES. Specimens of the Pre-Klizabethan Drama, Edited, with 
an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by ALFRED W,. POLLARD, M.A., St. John’s 
; College, Oxford, 

Demy 8vo, half-bound, with 3 Facsimiles, 10s. 6d, net. = 


THE UTOPIA of SIR THOMAS MORE. In Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Latin from the Edition of March, 1518, and in English from the First Edition of 
Ralph Robynson’s Translation in 1551. With Additional Translations, Introduction, AN INTRODUCTION to the ALGEBRA of 
and Notes by J. H. LUP'TON, B.D., Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and Preacher of | QUANTICS. By EDWIN BAILEY ELLLOTT, M.A., F.R.S., Wayntleto Professor 
Gray’s Inn, formerly Fellow of St. John’ 8 College, Cambridge. of Pure Mathematics, and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
“A very complete and scholarly edition of Sir Thomas More’s celebrated treatise, in 


which the editor has attempted, and not unsuccessfully, in our judgment, to treat it with | 
sumething of the exact care that is looked for in editing a classical author.”— 7Zimes 





ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. A SEMITIC SERIES.—Part VI. 


ADAMNANI VITA S. COLUMB&. “Edited Just published, small 4to, paper covers, 15s, 6d. 
from Dr. REEVES'S Text, with an Introduction on ae Irish Church History, 
Notes, anda Glossary. By J. T. FOWLER, M.A., D.L. 


MEDIZVAL JEWISH CHRONICLES and 


CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES, Part Il, Kx ir ri cs N scripts, 
The above, with Translation, 9s, 6d. net; or Translation ain ls, net; cloth, 2s, net. he a D. NEUBAUER. S. Part II, Edited from Printed Books and Manuscripts 
ig A r i’ r Yh}?  - . , 
Just published, sxall 4to, with 13 Plates in a Portfolio, 31s, 6d. net. MEDLEVAL AND MODERN SERIES.—Part VII. 


REVENUE LAWS of PTOLEMY PHILADEL- »,. GRAWFORD COLLECTION of EARLY 


Commentary, and Appendices, by B. P. GRENFELL, M.A., and an Introduction by CHARTERS and DOCUMENTS. Now in the Bodleian Library. Edited by A. S. 
the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., Hon. D.C.L. NAPIER and W, H. STEVENSON, 


FULL CATALOGUE OF THE CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpoyn: HENRY FROWDE, Cuamuon Press Warenouse, AMEN Corner, E.C. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
STrernuetz ON THK EVOLUTION OF een F 
Prof. E. B. TyLor ° ° 
Tae Journats or Lapy Rasrtans, by G. Nawcouss 20 | | 


Comparerti’s Vircit iv THE MtppLe AGEs, by R. 
Srgece . ° ° ° ° 
Wira tue NiIntH Lawezns DURING THE Mons, by 
H. B, Hagineron . ° ° ° . e & 
New Novets, by W. WALLACE. . ‘ . 52 | 
Some Votumes or Verse, by NorMAN Gate. e ° 


Norges anp News ° ° e ° e e ° - 55 

University Jorrines ° e ° ° ° ° - 56 

OrternaL Verse: “On Reapina tar Lerrers or 
Marrasw ArgyoLp,” by Canon Rawns.iey e » et 


MaGazines AND REVIEWS ° . . ° ° - 5&6 
CORRESPONDENCE— 

Uhe Sin-Hater in Wales, by J. P,. Owen; Shekspere or 
Theobald? by G. H,. Skipwith ; A Sentence in Milton's 
Prose, by W. EK. Garrett Fisher ; Archbishop Ussher 

» Oxford, by J. A. Carr e - 6&5 
AprornrMeNtTs ror Nexr Wexk . . . ° - 5 
Some Books on CuEMIstky , . ° . . - 58 
COKKESPON DENCE — 


Four Phoenician Inscriptions from Cyprus, 1., by the 
Rev. G. A. Cooke . ° ° . ° ° - 59 
Science Norges . ° ° e ° ° ° ° - 59 
atrotoey Norges . ° e ° e . . - 59 
Reports or Societies e ° . « 60 

Wepmore’s Ercuine ty ENGLAND, by Cosmo Moyx- 
HOUSE ° ° ° ° e - 6 
Norres on Art AND ArcnAro.oey ° ° ° - & 
Newman’s Giuck anv THE Orgra, by J.8.SHepiock 62 
Music Notes . ° ‘ pe ° ‘ e a « 6 

CATALOGUES 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Prriopicats at the most 
moderate prices, 

Catalogues on application. 


AGUNCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
"y br] 

1 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 

CATALOGUES sent on application 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high- class Printe rs 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-huilt Machines for fast 
fol ling and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
P Advico and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
vurba 
Pax Hitieo np on the premises for Editorial Offices, free. 
and Publishing Departme atacondue ted. 
Telephone 6121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


Advertising 


o HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





Me. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and_late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul. Trench, Trubner & Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready for 
— ation, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
above 


Tol INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL 


in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PADIE oe giving ful particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, & Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 





FOURTIL EDITION, pp. 300, 5s. 


PROTOPLASM: Physical ‘Life and Law. 


By Prof. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments 
against Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


« A}DUCATIONAL.”—A WIDOW LADY, 


residing with her Paughter (aged 1) in EDGBASTON, can 
RECEIVE TWO GIRLS attending Birmingham or Edgbaston 
Schools Home Comforts, and every care guaranteed,.— Address 
} s, care of the Librarian, Birmingham Library, Union Street 
irminghana. 


———— 





w*| JOHN LANE begs to announce for publication on 


TUESDAY, January 21st, 


/THE YELLOW BOOK, 


VOL. VIII. 


54! 
5 | Small 4to, about 400 pp., new Cover Design and Title-psge by D. Y. Cameron, with 26 Full-page 


Illustrations by Members of the GLASGUW SCHOOL, 5s. net. 

The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by Gzorce Gissinc, Arravr CurisrorHEer 
Benson, Frances E. Hunrtey, Henry Harvanp, Rosamunp Maxrrorr Warson, 
KENNetit GranamMe, Lewis Hyp, Nora Horrrr, Joun Bucuan, Junie Néwecarp, 
Ernest Wentrworru, Evetyn Sarr, Riowarp Le Gatirenne, Atma SrReErrett, 
H. G. Weis, Mary Howartu, Hon. Mavrice Barinc, H. B. Marriorr 
Watson, Mrs. Ernest Leverson, Orrve Cusrance, WALTER Raeicu, FRAncEs 
Nicnoxson, and Extra D’Arcy. 

The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by D. Y. Cameron, A. Frew, D. Govrp, Wurre.aw 
Hamitron, Witt1AM Kennepy, Harrineron Many, D. Maxri, T. C. Morron, F. H. 
Newsvury, JAMEs Paterson, GeorcE Pirie, R, M. Srevenson, Grosvenor Tuomas, 
E. Horvet, Georce Henry, J. Crewnatt, Kettock Browns, J. E. Curistiz, 
Srvart Park, E. A. Witton, James Gururie, Joun Levery, and A. Rocne. 


READY JANUARY 15. 
VOLUME I. of ‘*‘PIERROT’S” LIBRARY. 
PIERROT I.: a Story. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. With 


Title-page, Cover Design, and End Papers, "y Aubrey Beardsley. Square Ilé6mo, uniform with Tauchnitz 


THE WOOD of the BRAMBLES: a Novel. By Frank Mathew. 
Novel. By 


With Title-page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 
Is. net. 





THE BARBAROUS BRITISHERS. A _ Tip-top 


H, D. TRAILL. Crown 8vo. Wrappers, with Title-page and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE PURPLE EAST: A Series of Sonnets on England’s 


Desertion of Armenia. By WILLIAM WATSON, With Frontispiece after G. F. Watis, R.A, Feap. 8vo, 
Wrappers. Is. net, 
THE BODLEY HEAD, Vico Srnrexr, W. 


H24D- MASTERSHIP, LIVERPOOL | WU DIE’S 
INSTITUTE HIGH AND ( COMMERCIAL SCHUOLS. 
» Directors desire to receive © APPLICATIONS for the HEAD: | 5S E L E C T 
LIBRARY, 


M ASTERSHIP of these Schools. The salary is £800 perannum. No | 
residence is provided. Preference will be given to candidates who are | 
between 30 and 40 years of age, and possess good Mathematical and 
Scientific qualifications. The selected Candidate will be required to | 
give the whole of his time to the duties of his office. Printed par- 
ticulars may be obtained by applying, by letter only, to the under- 
signed, to whom Candidates are requested to send in their applications, 
with copies of Testimonials, marked “ Head-Mastership,” on or before 
the 3ist January, 1896. Hanotp Wuautey, Secretary. 
Mount Street, Liverpool 
December 27th, 1895. 


UNIVERSITY of WALES 
.| Box BINDERS, 
TheSECOND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will commence 


on TUESDAY, June 9th, 1896. Particulars from the ReerstTrar, AND 
Town Hall Chambe rs, Newport, Mon., from whom forms of entry ean | NL 


be obtained. Entries must be made not later than Ma ay 19th, — IBRARIANS 
[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— | [_,'?* 


The Council will shortly appoint a LECTURER in ITALIAN. 
Ap plications for the Lectureship, accompanied by any evidence which 
Candidates desire to submit as to their qualifications, should be sent 
to the Secrerary not later than February 10th. For particulars 
apply to . M. Horsstrun, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


EGY)” TOLOG Y. 

Mr. GRIFFITH will take a CLASS in the EDWARDS LIBRARY 

on THURSDAYS, at 4.50 p.m., begiening FEBRUARY tth. Subject: | 

‘THE LNSCRIPTION on «a FUNERARY TABLET in Professor | 
PETRLE'S COLLECTION at the COLLEGE. Persons wishing to 

attend should send their names to 

J. M. Horsev: en. M.A,, 


[ TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 


NATION will take place at UPPINGHAM on the 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of MARCH, 1896, for SIX OPEN SCHOL ARSHIPS—Two 
of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per annuum, Two of £30 per annum, 
each tenable at the School. ¢ undidates entertained free of charge if 
application be made by Mth March, 1896 


St. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near| 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &e., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 _ annum (Sons of Clergy- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarships, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. nay M.A.. Warden 


QUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY.— At | 


- ST. GEORGE'S wrc~ Langham Fieee. On SUNDAY 

NEXT. ANUARY ivru, at clock precisely, K. LENTZ 

rh.D,, on * *LITERATU Re bps the EXP RESSION of LIFE’S HEAKT 

and SOUL.” Members’ Annual Subse ription, £1. Payment at the 

Door: One Shilling (Reserved Seats), Sixpence »and One Penny. | 
n | 


| (peeeeneaaes ’ 
} 


Bo EXPORTERS, 





wail FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS 


ARGEST STOCK in the WORLD. 





"eee SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


Secretary. 


30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241, 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


AS 
y] LONDON; 


And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADF, MANCHESTER 


BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS Ss 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 





NER, Est., 


Roexal SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
TER-COLOURS, 


oe Pall Mall Eset “Wintee m.. 


BITION Now OPEN (te Admission, Is. Will CLOSE 
tanuary 2 tTECEIVING BP XY tor Candidates’ Works, February 3 
ELECTION, February 6 Sam. 4. BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Hopseos, R.W.8., Secretary. | 
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AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


OF FAMOUS WORKS 


IN THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have 
pleasure in announcing the Publication of a 
NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS of 
some of the CHIEF PICTURES in this 
COLLECTION. 

Printed in rich sepia pigment these copies are 
not only absolutely permanent, but exhibit the latest 
improvement in translating the colour grada- 
tion and technical qualities of the Paintings. 





Copies are sold at the usual prices, and among 
the subjects already published are examples of 
Works by— 


TURNER. BELLINI. 
GAINSBOROUGH. HALS. 
CONSTABLE. | GREUZE. 
CROME. |  VALASQUEZ. 
ROSSETTIL. | - PRANCIA, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OCO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Muuich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large 

portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs DRUMMOND &CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
> _ L gt a adapted to meet the wants of 
= steers - ~ ogis' 8, — it ose engaged in theinvestigation 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc., &¢., ata moderatecost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


‘“puUuNCcH” r ¢ 
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VOLUMES. 


THE NEW VOLUMES OF “ PUNCH” ARE NOW READY. 

THE HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, containing 
the Numbers from J ULY to DECEMBER, 1895, bound in maroon 
cloth, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 

THE YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Num- 
bers from JANUARY to DECEMBER, 1895, bound in blue cloth, 
gilt edges, price 17s. 

COMPLETE SETS. 

YEARLY VOLUMES, 1841 to 1895, in blue 
cloth, gilt edges, 55 vols., price £32 2s, 6d. 

DOUBLE YEARLY VOLUMES, 1841 to 1894, 
strongly half bound in leather, 27 vols., price £28 2s. 

Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








COMPLETION of the FIFTIETH YEAR 
of “THE GUARDIAN.” 


With “ THE GUARDIAN” of WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, January 22, will be published a SPECIAL 
SUPPLEMENT, containing, in addition to Articles 
on its History since its Foundation, and on “‘ The 
Tractarian Succession,’? Papers by Canon Gore, on 
“The Relation of the Church of England to other 
Christian Bodies” ; by Prebendary Gibson, on ‘* The 
Position of the Church with regard to the Criticism 
of the Old Testament” ; and by Professor Armitage 
Robinson, on ** The Progress of New Testamant and 
Early Patristic Criticism.’’ 


Price 6d. ; by post, 63d. 





5, BURLBIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, fully Illustrated, 
—|~ £1 1s. net. $Hand-made demy 4to copies, 
2 2s, net. 


“OLD BELFAST.” 


Companion Volume to the “Town Book of Belfast” (but 
complete in itself). Containing a Selection of Unpub- 
lished MSS. made by the late LLIAM PINKERTON, 
the Donegall Family Papers, &c.; O’Mellan’s 
“Wars of 1641”; Biography of Mary Ann M‘Cracken ; 
Letters, Ballads, &c., illustrative of the History of Belfast 
and Ulster; with a copious Index and List of Subscribers. 
Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor and the ~~ of the City of Belfast. Edited, 
with Notes, by R. M. YOUNG, B.A., C.E., M.R.I.A., 
Editor of ‘‘ The Town Book of the Corporation of Belfast ’’ 
and of ‘‘ The Ulster Journal of Archwology.” 


In crown 4to (uniform with the former Volumes), 
price £2 2s. 


CHRONOGRAMS 
COLLECTED. 


More than 4,000 in number since the publication of 
the two preceding Volumes in 1882 and 1885. By 
JAMES HILTON, F.S.A. 

The volume now published under the above title is the 
third issued by the Author. It contains a vast amount of 
interesting information concerning Chronograms gleaned 
from many and remote sources. Many curious examples 
will be found in its pages, some of which are illustrated by 
Facsimiles of Chronograms found in books, plans, en- 
gravings, calendars, and on inscriptions, medals, epitaphs, 
and elsewhere. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth (uniform with the 
First Volume), price 15s. 


Reminiscences and Notes 
of Seventy Years’ Life, 
Travel, and Adventure ; 


Military and Civil, 
Scientifie and Literary. 


By R. G. HOBBES, F.Imp. Inst., M.B.A., M.R.I., &c., 
many years a Principal Officer of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards at Sheerness and Chatham, 

VOL. If.—CIVIL SERVICE IN SHEERNESS AND 
CHATHAM DOCKYARDS. HOME AND 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

“Tt consists |mainly of copious reminiscences of the pro- 
ceedings at Sheerness and Chatham Dockyards from 1816 
to 1886.""—The Times, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 
price 12s, 6d, 


Prehistoric Man 
in Ayrshire. 


By JOHN SMITH, Author of A ‘* Monograph of the 
Stalactites and Stalagmites of the Cleaves Cove.” 

With many Illustrations, and a very interesting Map of 
Prehistoric Ayrshire. 

“The book will be prized by antiquaries as a most useful 
one, and all the more on account of the sketches, nearly 
three hundred in number, and age | of them from the 
author’s own pen, of prehistoric objects discovered in 
Ayrshire. Other counties will be fortunate, archeologically, 
when they are so well searched and so well — 

cotsman, 


In 'demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram and printed on 
good paper, with broad Margin for Notes and Additions, 
price £1 7s, 6d. net. 

THE NEW (NINTH) VOLU ME OF 


BOOK PRICES 
CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been 
sold at Auction, with the Titles and Descriptions in 
full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of the 
Purchasers, from December, 1894, to November, 1895. 
“Valuable to booksellers, and still more so to book 
buyers.”’—Athenaeum, 


ELLFOT STOCK, 62, Parsrnosrer Row, 
Lonvon, E.C. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





8vo, 30s. net, 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. By EDMUND SHERIDAN 
PURCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. 
In2 vols. With Portraits. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Written with absolute impartiality and 
outspoken freedom, with energy, lucidity, and fulness.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Vol. II. 
= _Lyric and Elegiac Poems. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


NEW POEMS. By Christina Rossetti. 


Hitherto unpublished or uncollected. Edited by 
_WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


POEMS. By William Watson. Mainly 


a Reprint of the Second Kdition of ‘* Wordsworth’s 
____ Grave, and other Poeme.”’ With Additions, 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE BROWN AMBASSADOR: a Story 


ie! of the Three Days’ Moon. ; By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, 


MACMILLAN'S TWO-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES.—New Volume. 


MARY: a Nursery Story for very 
Little Children. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. IJilustrated 
by L. Lestre Brooker. Globe &8vo. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES.—New 
Volume.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DUNDONALD. By the Hon. J. W. 
FORTESCUE. ™ 
DAILY_NEWS.—“Ther> are many excellent volumes in the 
‘English Men of Action’ Series; but none better written or more 

interesting than this.” 





Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


HEREDITY and CHRISTIAN PROB- 


LEMS. By AMORY H. BRADFORD. 
Pott Svo, 3s, 


TYPES of AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, jun. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


THE EMPIRE of the PTOLEMIES. 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dablin, &c., Author of ‘“ Prolegomena to Ancient 
History,” &c. 
DAILY NEWS.—“* Though this history is primarily a book for stu 
dents, and for classical scholars generally, it deserves to be known by 
a much wider circle of readers ” 


Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, net. 


THE HISTORY of the POST OFFICE 


PACKET SERVICE, between the years 1793-1815 
Compiled from Records, chiefly ‘official, by ARTHUR 
H. NORWAY. Illustrated. 


16mo, 2s, 6d. 


THE MODERN READERS BIBLE’ 
A Series of Works from the SACRED SCRIPTURES 
resented in Modern Literary Form.—THE PRO- 

ERBS. Edited, withan Introduction and Notes, by 
RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 

Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


THE PRINCIPLES of INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D., 
Lecturer in Maritime Law at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, &c. 

Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY 
of the SCIENCE of POLITICS. By Sir FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, Bart, M.A., Corpus Christi Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, &c. Re- 
printed with Corrections, 


Svo, 6s, net. 


NEW VIEW of the ORIGIN of 
DALTON’S ATOMIC THEORY. A contribution to 
Chemical History, together with Letters and Documents 
concerning the Life and Labours of John Dalton, now 
for the first time published from Manuscripts in the 
possession of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester. By HENRY E. ROSCOE and ARTHUR 
HARDEN. il iF ee ~ 
FRENCH AND GERMAN READING BOOKS. 
New Volume. 


UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. 


Par EMILE SOUVESTRE. With Introduction, Notes 
Exercises, and Vocabulary by LOUIS M. MORIARTY, 
M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & 00., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


Notice—THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1896, contains, 
among other articles of interest :—The MADONNA of a 
DAY. Chaps. XIX,-XXII.—FIGHTING THURLOW: 
his FOES and FRIENDS.—THE CREW of the 
“FLYING DUTCHMAN.”—WORDSWORTH’S “PAR- 
SON SYMPSON.”—CATS and their AFFECTIONS. 
Pant I.—LIONS in the TWENTIES.—A DREAM of 
HERRICK.—HAWORTH THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
AGO.—A, RIDE with “STARLIGHT,” &c. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


AT the COURT of the AMIR. 


By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan, With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. In one vol., demy 8vo, 16s, 


READY ON MONDAY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE in ENGLAND. 


By ARTHUR T, FISHER, Major, late 21st Hussars ; 
Author of “ Through Stable and Saddle Room,” “ Rod 
and River.” In one vol,, demy 8vo, 14s, 


READY ON MONDAY. 


The STORY of BRITISH MUSIC, 


from the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By 
FREDERICK JAMES CROWEST, Author of “ The 
Great Tone Poets,’’ ‘* Musical Anecdotes,’ &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, In one vol., demy 8vo, 15s, 


READY ON MONDAY, 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS of 


ENGLAND: Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, 
Buenos Ayres, Java, the [Ionian Islands, &c. By 
WALTER FREWEN LORD, Barrister-at-Law. In 
one vol., crown 8vo. 


READY ON MONDAY. 


CURIOSITIES of IMPECUNI- 


OSITY. By H. G. SOMERVILLE. 
demy 8vo, 


In one vol., 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MEMORIES of FATHER 


HEALY, Parish Priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray, 
With a Portrait of Father Healy. In one vol., crown 
vo, 6s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY MARGERY HOLLIS. 


UP IN ARMS. 


In 3 vols,, small crown 8yo, 12s, 


BY L. DOUGALL, 


THE MADONNA of a DAY. 


In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. [ Un Monday, 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


A CLEVER WIFE. 


In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY H. ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


THE ROMANCE of JUDGE 
KETCHUM. 


In one vol., crown 8yo, 6s. 
THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


IS NOW READY. ° 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s, 6d. Edition, 2s, 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s, 
To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series. 
RICHARD BentixEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


WoREBS 


BY THE LATE 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D. 


Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 


LECTURES ON 
The Religion of 
the Semites. 


The Fundamental Institutions. 
New Edition, Revised throughout by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, price 15s, net. 


The Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church. 


A Course of Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism. 
Second Edition, Revised and much Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


The Prophets of Israel, 


And their Place in History 


TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 
With Introduction and Additional Notes. 


By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 


Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


INTRODUCTION ‘TO 


The Book of Isaiah. 


With an Appendix containing the Undoubted Portions 
of the Two Chief Prophetic Writers in a 
Translation. 


By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., 


Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College ; 
Canon of Rochester. 


Demy 8vo, price 24s, 


A Short History of 
Syriac Literature. 


By the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 


Crown Svo, price 6s, net. 


Sources of the 


Apostolic Canons. 


With a Treatise on the Origin of the 
Readership and other Lower 
Orders. 


By Prof. ADOLF. HARNACK. 
Translated by LEONARD A. WHEATLEY. 


With an Introductory Essay on the Organisation of the 
Early Church and the Evolution of the Reader, 


By the Rey. JOHN OWEN, 
Author of “‘ Evenings with the Sceptics,” 
Demy 8vo, price 7s. Gd, net. 
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JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN; 
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In One Volume, crown 8vo, 
PRICE 


Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
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EDITION, 
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with Frontispiece by 
Sir Joun Mitats, Bart, will be 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the Sena, | 
and not to the Evrtor. 
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LITERATURE. 


STEINMETZ ON THE EVOLUTION OF 
PUNISHMENT. 

Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwicklung 
der Strafe, nebst einer psychologischen 
Abhandlung iiber Grausamkeit und 
Rachsucht. Von Dr. 8S. R. Steinmetz. 
(Leiden: Van Doesburgh; Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz. ) 


Tur central problem of this work is recog- 
nised by anthropologists as among the most 
important in the study of social develop- 
ment. Between the spiteful vengeance of 
savages and the judicial punishment meted 
out by the criminal law of civilised nations, 
lines of continuity appear on the face of the 
facts. But the evidence had not been 
sufficiently collected, much less arranged 
and discussed, to form a basis wide enough 
for such a world-problem. Dr. Steinmetz 
undertook this task years ago; and one sees 
how in the course of the work he found 
processes of moral, political, and religious 
development so intricately entwined, that 
his researches had to spread far over the 
field of social anthropology. The result is 
a book which must form part of the working 
library of all serious students of this vast 
subject: one destined to produce effects on 
public opinion of which the first signs are 
but just coming into view. 

Desiring to trace back the law of ven- 
geance to its ultimate source in human 
nature, Dr. Steinmetz collects in a pre- 
liminary inquiry the opinions of psycho- 
logists as to man’s propensity to cruelty 
and revenge. At first reading, the motives 
assigned seem so various and confused that 
one asks: Would it not have been better to 
wait till mental analysis is far enough 
advanced for judging consistently the reasons 
and purposes of human actions, and in the 
meantime to let anthropology deal with 
vengefulness as a fact? But, on further 
following up our author’s line of argument, 
it seems that he was right in pushing at the 
psychological door to see whether it was 
open. The motives assigned for revenge 
vaguely fall into some such sequence as 
this—blind fury, instinctive combat, joy in 
the infliction of pain, sense of safety and 
power as contrasted with the victim’s suffer- 
ing, practical utility of deterring enemies 
from future attacks. Now this, as is seen 
by the evidence collected, corresponds 





vaguely with the stages of savage and 
barbaric retaliation, beginning with “ un- 
directed vengeance.” If an Australian baby 
hurts itself, the father will fall club in hand 
on the bystanders, though they had nothing 
to do with the accident. A North-American 








Indian who cannot get at the man who 
injured him will kill the first stranger he 
meets, or vent his murderous passion on & 
pig. In such fury there arises a tendency 
to saddle the injury on some hated person, 
so that it is not unusual among savages 
that in default of the actual culprit an 
enemy is sacrificed. This act, more in- 
stinctive than purposeful, links itself to 
that great institution which belongs in 
its extreme form to the lower culture, the 
law of Wiood-feud. This is not undirected 
but directed vengeance, where one tribe 
retaliates on another without regard to 
the individual culprit through whom the 
offence came. The modern civilised mind, 
steeped in individualism, can only by an 
effort enter into the barbaric idea of joint 
responsibility, which comes naturally to the 
Australian child who runs for his life when he 
hearsthat oneof hisfamily hasdone a murder. 
Criminal law has made such a conception 
absurd tous. Yet late history keeps it in 
view in the stories of Scotch and Irish clans 
at feud; and it is still implied in the moral 
theory of war, as national combat in 
retaliation of uationalinjury. As to this, the 
most advanced nations have hardly shifted 
from the rules of savage conduct. 

While the utility of vengeance as the 
primitive means of restraining wrongs and 
establishing rights is plainly apparent, the 
counter fact is not less clear, that unchecked 
and unlimited feud would have gone far 
toward exterminating mankind. Accord- 
ingly, sections of the present work have to 
deal with mitigated forms of vengeance, 
where the retribution has to be limited to 
few persons, or reduced to ceremony. 
The sham fights of the Australians are 
typical, where the women rush in when a 
man is down, crying ‘‘ Kill himnot!” Sois 
the fight with clubs in settlement of a 
dispute, offended and offender dealing alter- 
nate blows till one givesin. The argument 
here brought forward, that by such half- 
formal vengeance the disastrous effects of 
quarrels between kindred or allied peoples 
are brought to a close without loss of life, 
opens an instructive chapter of legal develop- 
ment. Among these Australians, regarded 
as so low in culture, yet showing the germs 
of many institutions, may be noticed as 
significant the practice that, in such cases 
of injury as when a native has carried off 
the wife of another, he has to stand to 
receive spears thrown at him by the injured 
party, warding them off if he can. The trans- 
formation of duel into punishment could 
hardly be better shown. 

Educational discipline within the family 
leads up to legal reformatory punishment 
by the state. Throughout both, man has 
aveiled himself of the acts of vengeance at 
first arising from anger, which in the course 
of experience were seen to deter from ill- 
doing other offenders than those on whom 
they were inflicted, and to reform the ill- 
doers themselves when they took the milder 
form of chastisement. The investigation of 
the social steps by which educational disci- 
pline was developed goes back to the 
beginnings in a stage of society where 
such discipline hardly existed. Travellers 
have wondered at the gentleness with which 
in many savage tribes the parents treat 


their children, who grow up in utter free- 
dom. The Macusis never strike a boy: 
they say beating is for a dog, not for a 
Macusi. It is praise for a Dayak to say 
of a boy that he is very wicked, and the 
American Indians like to see the boys beat 
.their mothers, for they will grow up fierce 
warriors. But behind such utilitarian ex- 
planations there lies the fact that savage 
families, with all their rough ways, are 
held together by a bond of unselfish kind- 
ness, which is one of the wonders of human 
nature. Interesting evidence is brought 
forward by Dr. Steinmetz to show that the 
majority of tribes who educate with this 
mildness, which points rather to the 
mother’s than the father’s temper, are those 
who live under the matriarchal system, 
while it is among patriarchal tribes that 
instances appear of severe punishment of 
children, even to a ferocious father dashing 
a child’s head against a rock. But without 
assuming the matriarchal condition as the 
earliest state of mankind, it is plain that 
punishment of the full nature of vengeance 
can never have prevailed in the primitive 
family, for it would have destroyed it. As to 
the later developments of discipline by chas- 
tisoment these are processes which we moderns 
can readily understand. The savage war- 
chief punishes the traitor or coward by his 
rude martial law, and already in barbaric 
times the captive set to till the ground in 
slavery does his task under the lash. Side 
by side with this there arise, by steps not 
less intelligible, the deterrent punishments of 
criminal law, accompanying the organisation 
of society into systematic government. 
Not that vengeance for robbery, murder, 
and the like, are superseded at once by 
state-law; such mere offences against the 
individual or the family are for ages left to 
be dealt with in the old way of retaliation, 
or compounded for value. But certain 
crimes against the community come to be 
punished by the community, especially 
witchcraft, wherefrom all men’s lives are in 
danger, and violation of the law of exogamy, 
forbidding marriage between a man and 
woman of the same clan. In the course of 
ages, men’s minds have changed as to the 
criminality of these acts; but the principle 
of punishment by the state has grown and 
grown, ousting even the primitive rights of 
vengeance which gave rise to it, and sub- 
stituting what we moderns are apt to call, 
with more significance than we are conscious 
of, the vengeance of the law. 

At the beginning and the end of the 
work are chapters upon vengeance and 
chastisement as affecting religion, and the 
reaction of religion on them. Perhaps the 
earliest contact between religion and morals 
is made when the departed soul of the slain 
savage appears in dream to a kinsman, 
demanding revenge, and only to be 
appeased by the ancient and widespread 
rite of sacrificing an enemy on the tomb. 
Failing this, the ancestral ghost will inflict 
disease, or famine, or defeat; and even 
his kindness for his living kindred is apt to 
take the guise of anger, when he visits with 
ghostly vengeance those who are neglectful 
and cruel to their people, who are also his 
people, and especially such as violate the 
tribal customs which must not be broken, 
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of which the greatest is: Let vengeance be 
done. When we pass from ancestor-gods to 
greater deities, these punish likewise with 
earthly retribution offences done against 
themselves by those who have dishonoured 
them, withheld their sacrifices, broken their 
laws and ordinances. Even in the savage 
world it is natural that the murderer should 
dread the encounter in the spirit-world with 
the ghosts of his victims, waiting to take 
their vengeance on him ; and here begins the 
fear of retribution after death. But beyond 
this, when it comes to stories told among 
savages of a judgment and retribution 
for moral good and evil, evidently framed 
on the ideas of the great culture- 
religions, with a tribunal for judgment 
of those who did good and evil, or a 
way on the right hand to bliss for the 
good and to the left for the wicked into 
misery, or a bridge of the dead whence the 
evildoers fall into the abyss but the good 
pass over into a land of delight, it seems to 
the present reviewer that these are no 
original savage growths. They belong to 
times far on in the history of religion, when 
advanced legal and mora! institutions have 
their counterparts transferred to the future 
life, and, as it is here well expressed, 
‘ Earthly judgments come back from the 
council-chamber of the divine rulers ratified 
and eanctioned with greater authority than 
before.” 

To follow further the lines of argument 
and criticism opened out in a work of such 
range and complexity is impossible within 
the limits of the present notice. But this 
outline of its contents, meagre as it is, may 
serve the end of two classes who may read it : 
those who only require their attention to be 
called to a research which they will enter 
into critically for themselves, and the larger 
class who will never read one of Dr. Stein- 
metz's thousand pages, but who keep their 
eyes open to the direction in which ideas 
are moving. 

Epwarp B, Tytor. 


Journals and Correspondence of Lady Eastlake. 
Edited by her Nephew, Charles Eastlake 


Smith. In 2 vols. (John Murray.) 


Wuarever may be the feelings of a re- 
viewer who strives to criticise these volumes 
truly, he will not have read through many 
pages before all his mind will have been 
dominated by profound admiration. For 
strong and deliberate judgments upon) art 
and literature, in which the personality of 
the writer is always to be felt, I do not 
know whom Lady Eastlake may be com- 
pared with—except it be with Carlyle, 
which would be, it must be admitted, a 
most strange comparison. There is, in 
reality, little or nothing in common between 
these two writers; but both impress the 
reader with the force of broad, massive 
originality. 

The editor is to be congratulated upon | 
the skilful and orderly manner in which he | 
has arranged his materials. 

To those who knew her, Lady Eastlake | 
must have been the most interesting figure | 
in the literary and artistic circles of her 
day. A beautiful woman, with all the, 





strength of Carlyle and the genial humour | 


of Thackeray, she did not feel small even 
in the society of intellectual giants, but 
gave out her opinions freely and fearlessly, 
with the superadded charm of a sweet, 
womanly mind. It would, moreoyer, be 
hard to find a writer—perhaps a female 
writer especially—who was so absolutely 
free from cant. In these observations, 
which some may mistake for mere eulogy, 
I am endorsing the opinions formed by 
competent critics of her own day. 

er literary career commenced with the 
publication of a series of letters to her 
mother, written in Russia, where she had 
resided for two years. These letters were 
published by John Murray, under the title 
of A Residence on the Shores of the Baltic, 
in 1841. The MS. had been shown by 
Murray to Lockhart, who expressed his 
opinion of it in the following terms : 


‘‘T have been reading the manuscript with 
great admiration for the most part. I wish the 
lady would score out a few fine words; but 
beyond this she is unassailable. I have no 
doubt she is the cleverest female writer now 
in England, the most original in thought and 
expression too; and she seems good besides, 
which, after all, has its charms even for old 
sinners like you and me.” 


The young author, when gratefully ac- 
knowledging the great critic’s kindly 
approbation, remarks that, strange to say, 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott was the only work 
of importance she had been reading at the 
time when she was writing the letters. And, 
she observes, ‘‘ I concluded the work with a 
profound veneration for Sir Walter, and a 
somewhat lively desire to become acquainted 
with his biographer.” 

The mind of this remarkable woman was 
of a peculiarly fresh and original tone; it 
retained, too, all its powers unimpaired to 
the end of a long life. And some practical 
benefit may be gained by those interested 
in the education of the young, in looking 
back to see how it was cultivated. 

The father of Elizabeth Rigby—after- 
wards Lady Eastlake—had visited Italy, 
Switzerland, and France, in 1789, reaching 
Paris just at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. His Letters from France, &c., 
edited by his daughter, were published in 
1880. Anne Palgrave, her mother, has 
been described as ‘‘a bright, clever, ener- 
getic woman. She was a strict disciplinarian 
as to punctuality, and never allowed her 
children to have nerves.” She died in her 
ninety-sixth year. Dr. Rigby, we are told, 


** encouraged his children to read, and kept 
them well supplied with books; but he also 
insisted upon their having plenty of relaxation 
and exercise. Whils at Framington for the 
summer, they enjoyed complete holiday; always 
out of doors. Playing at every sort of game, 
climbing trees and haystacks, making fires in a 
dry ditch, and roasting potatoes. 

‘““Men of literature, agriculture, natural 
history, science, and other branches of learning, 
frequently visited Dr. Rigby, and his children 
had the privilege of mixing freely with such 
visitors.” 


Happily for her, holiday tasks and inter- 
mediate examinations had not yet been 
invented. ‘‘She was full of fun, and was 
much laughed at and with for her odd 
ideas.” Prudes and pedants had not sup- 





pressed her originality, or ‘‘ froze the genial 
currents of the soul.” 

Miss Rigby describes Bacon’s Essays as 
‘a mine of rare thoughts in the most com- 
pact language”; and the same might be 
said with truth of her own Journals. The 
Edinburgh Journals are worthy of being 
published alone, in a small volume and at a 
popular price. I hope some day to see 
them thus made accessible to many readers. 
Here we have profound wisdom so com- 
bined with the nicest wit and the keenest 
humour that it never bores. Such, for 
example, as the following : 


‘To try and teach a child the existence of a 
deity by the help of reason, is much the same 
as to teach him speech by the help of logic. 
Indeed, reasoning with a child is like trifling 
with a mob.” 

**The man of the world whe seeks and wins 
& woman’s heart apparently only to wring it, 
is morally the greater sufferer. In most cases 
the woman rises from such trials (and let no 
woman undervalue their exquisite bitterness) 
purified in heart, strengthened in faith, sub- 
dued in will; while the man reaps only a habit 
of evil, increased by indulgence, and a mind 
more than ever incapable of returning to the 
right.” 

‘** Novelty is never to be found in the com- 
monplace, be it never so new.” 

‘* Some people are so impenetrably dull that 
no wit can reach their understanding—just as 
aquafortis itself can’t bite through tallow.” 

‘‘There is no simplicity so simple as that 
which is refined; no sorrow so touching as 
that which is subdued ; no art so beautiful as 
that which is concealed.” 


Among the many notable persons of Miss 

Rigby’s acquaintance may be mentioned 
the Carlyles. She thus sums up Mr. 
Carlyle’s appearance : 
‘* He is a kind of Burns—the head of a thinker, 
the eye of a lover, and the mouth of a peasant. 
His colours, too, seem to have been painted on his 
high cheek-bones at the plough’s tail. He spoke 
broad Scotch, but his intonation was measured 
and musical, and his words came out sing-song, 
as if he were repeating them by heart. He 
talked of Popery, Luther, &c., quite in the 
‘ Hero Worship’ style; only we quarrelled about 
Luther, whom he defined as a ‘nice man,’ and 
I said he had nothing nice about him.” 


It was by the suggestion of Lockhart 
that she made literature, and not painting, 
the serious occupation of her life, although 
she says, ‘‘My pen has never been a 
favourite implement with me; the pencil is 
the child of my heart.” 

Her descriptions of scenery are admirably 
realistic. She doubts “whether what the 
world calls fine scenery ever looks well in a 
picture.” 


** What I like in Scotland is a broad hillside, 
with straggling bush or straying cattle—a 
warm brown-green, with patches of crimson 
heath, and above, clear and pure against the 
outline, a full white-bosomed cloud rolling 
about in a deep blue sky. And I love every 
inch of a burn, with ferns hanging over it, and 
every stone round which it ripples, rich in 
colour; or a yellow, gravelly bank, with nodding 
green bushes above, throwing their dancing 
shadows over it.” 


In the continental travels of Lady Eastlake 
and her husband, during which they visited 
all the principal Art Galleries in Europe, 
she had many opportunities for displaying 


her marvellous powers of observation, and 
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rare transcripts of her impressions are to be 
found in the second volume of her Memoirs : 
‘* Here we are in Italy, with all that God has 
created to be lovely, and man has made dis- 
gusting: the land of sapphire skies and opal 
lakes ; of the vine, the fig-tree, the olive, the 
myrtle; of lies, cheating, and deceit ; of filthy 
houses and hideous old women.” 

This portion of the book is illustrated by 
the admirable reproductions of sketches 
made at the time, with which the volumes 
are embellished. 

During the tour Sir Charles Eastlake 
collected rare pictures, wherever he might 
light upon them, for himself as well as for 
the National Gallery. Upon one occasion, 
before they left London, an Italian had 
brought to their house in Fitzroy Square a 
“small and much injured, but exquisite, 
Fra Angelico—the rarest master almost in 
the world.” The National Gallery would 
not have it, and Sir Charles resisted a 
strong temptation to buy it for himself, 
because the price was excessive. The 
picture was, moreover, so ruined as 
to make it doubtful how it would turn 
out in the hands of a restorer. In his 
dilemma Sir Charles frequently exclaimed : 
“TfI could but first show it to Molteni!” 
Half the price was offered for the picture, 
but the Italian was obdurate, and left 
London without effecting a sale. The 


Molteni to whom Sir Charles had alluded 
was the secretary of the Academy of Milan, 
and a famous restorer of old pictures. I 
shall give the further adventures of the 


“Fra Angelico” in Lady Eastlake’s own 
words : 


‘* My husband tormented himself because he 
had lostit. . . . 

‘“*‘ At Culoz a bearded fellow came bowing to 
us; we both stared, and at length recollected 
the man with the Fra Angelico. The picture 
was in his trunk, Had Sir Charles received his 
letter? He had written to accept the offer. 
As he was going to Milan my husband made 
an appointment with him there, and thus 
unexpectedly picture, Molteni, and we were all 
brought together. Molteni, after inspecting 
it, said it was cosa multa seria, but also one of 
the most beautiful, and that we might not meet 
with another pure Fra Angelico forthree hundred 
years. The upshotis, that it is now in Molteni’s 
enstody, who promises to do his best, but says, 
‘ Fra Angelico was an angel, Iam but a man.’” 


Thus, after all hope of possessing it had 
been abandoned, the treasure had been 
secured with all the romance of an Arabian 
tale! But, alas for the fickleness of fortune ! 
Let us hear the end,— 

“Our beautiful Fra Angelico (‘‘The Last 
Judgment”’), an exquisite gem by the rarest 
muster in the world, has gone where so many 
treasures lie—to the bottom of the sea! It 
was coming in a steamer, the Black Prince, 
from Genoa to England. The vessel collided 
with another—how or why we don’t know. ... 
We try to be thankful that no one went down 
with it. The picture would have been the 
pride of our collection.” 

Lady Eastlake had her strong likes and 
dislikes, and, in common with all critics, 
frequently made wrong judgments. She 
venerated and adored Lockhart, and 
indeed justly. She says of Byron and 
of Scott, ‘‘Each could have engrossed 
a woman’s heart; but the former it would 
have been the greatest misfortune in the 





world to have loved, the latter the greatest 
privilege.” She disbelieved utterly in the 
teaching of Ruskin, considered Tolstoi simply 
unclean, and failed to appreciate the beauty 
and truth of Rossetti’s art. She was un- 
doubtedly the most nobly intellectual 
woman of her age. As she says of Scott, we 
may say of herself; ‘‘To have loved her 
would have been the greatest privilege !” 
Gzorcze Newcomen. 








Virgil in the Middle Ages. By Domenico 
Comparetti. Translated by E. F. M. 
Benecke ; with an Introduction by Robin- 
son Ellis. (Sonnenschein.) 


Virgilius the Sorcerer. (David Nutt.) 


Tue translation before us will, we may hope, 
introduce to a wider public a book which 
established on its publication, some years 
ago, its right to be considered the standard 
authority on its subject. The story of the 
Virgil of the Middle Age is essentially 
Gothic. His figure stands before us strong 
and weak, a and ridiculous, lovable 
and cruel, wily and curiously simple at the 
same time: the story full of those incon- 
gruities of detail which yet blend into a 
whole, as the work in a fine Gothic cathedral 
of all ages and styles unites into one 
harmonious building. Some idea of this 
story may be gathered from the compilation 
published by Mr. Nutt by readers who are 
not previously familiar with it. The problem 
set himself by our author is, How came this 
figure to be associated with the Virgil of 
classical antiquity? For this task Prof. 
Comparetti has every qualification but one; 
and it is almost inconceivable that new facts 
should be discovered, or a wider range of 
reading be brought to bear on it. Practically 
the whole literature of Europe from the fifth 
to the fifteenth century has been examined, 
and scarcely any important passage has 
been left unquoted, though the lines of 
Alanus in the “ Anticlaudian ”’ : 
** Virgilii musa mendacia multa colorat 
Et facie veri contexit pallia falso,”’’ 

might have been used with advantage in 
the discussion in chapter xii. on the clerical 
conception of Virgil. To the problem stated 
above our author gives the following 
answer: Virgil at once imposed himself 
on Roman literature as the embodiment of 
the national sentiment in poetry, and as 
time went on he became the universal text- 
book in the schools. When Christianity 
forced its way to the surface of Roman life, 
certain passages of his works caused him to 
be represented as a prophet. In the early 
Middle Age another development caused his 
work to be regarded as a philosophical 
allegory; and to the men of those days he 
became the embodiment of all ae 
present and future. On the other side his 
memory remained among the common 
people, and to him was attributed the pos- 
session of the only knowledge really worth 
having, the power over spirit and nature. 
The legend grew around him and came 
to the front early in the twelfth century 
at Naples. It rapidly spread into literature 
and romance, and during the thirteenth 
century took its final form. As learning 
spread over Europe, the legend died out, 





and the true Virgil once more resumed his 
place in men’s imaginations. 

It is to be regretted, however, that our 
author has approached his subject from the 
point of view of the humanist desirous to 
remove or explain away some blot on the 
popular conception of his hero, rather than 
that of a student regarding with impartial 
eyes all that is. The following extract will 
show the amount of sympathy to be expected 
in the treatment of the legend : 

“The reader has perhaps already been 
wearied by the long succession of puerile 
stories which it has been necessary to tell, and 
I must make the more claim on his indulgence 
seeing that the series of them is by no means 
yet complete. But however tedious may appear 
the dissection of these phantastic trivialities, I 
trust. that the prospect of being thereby 
enabled to explain a most singular phenomen 
will induce him, as it has indu me, to 
persevere.” 

One may surely ask why, if our author 
found the subject so tedious, did he take it 
up at all? The truth is, that Italians are 
perhaps least of all men fitted to deal with 
Gothic art or literature. For example, 
Comparetti prides himself on the fact that 
the Italians took no part in the great 
medieval romantic movement: the genius 
of the nation was too ‘‘ practical.” 


‘One of the points in which the Italians, 
even in the Middle Ages, gave proof of their 
superiority to the other nations of Europe was 
the small share they took in the phantastic 
roductions of that period. Romanticism, as 
‘ar as that displayed itself in the composition 
of romances, is y represented in Italy, and 
in this, no less than in the matter of the chivalry 
which was one of romanticism’s chief products, 
the position of Italy is, so to speak, a passive 
one; a certain infiltration of these ideas was 
inevitable, but the small number of such com- 
positions to which Italian origin can be 
assigned shows clearly how little they were 
in sympathy with the active genius of the 
nation.” 


Quite so: and as a consequence the “ active 
genius of the nation” found itself fully 
occupied in obeying other and more 
romantic peoples. 

It would be difficult, too, to take a more 
superficial view of the Middle Age thau 
that shown in the oft-quoted passage on the 
position of woman. It is summed up in 
the following paragraph : 


“In spite, therefore, of certain ideals of 
chastity presented by the Christian hagio- 
graphies; in spite of the incense burnt at the 
altar of woman in romances, at tourneys, and 
in the Courts of Love [which never existed in 
reality] there never was a time in the world’s 
history in which women were more grossly 
insulted, more shamefully reviled, or more 
basely defamed than they were in the Middle 
Ages by men of every class, beginning with the 
most serious writers of theology, and going 
down to the mountebanks of the street-plays.”’ 


An admirer of the Middle Age might retort 
that the Italians of the late Renaissance 
acquired considerable skill in the matter of 
base defamation of women; but without 
doing so, one may ask what period Prof. 
Comparetti has in his mind. Is it from the 
twe. to the thirteenth century? or the 
time when modern Europe was rotting off the 
slough of Feudalism in the fifteenth century ? 
The serious theologians did not exceed the 
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virulence of St. Jerome, and as a matter of 
fact the earliest ‘‘street plays” we have 
give us tender and loving portraits of 
woman at her best. No doubt the fabliaux 
give us the other side of the picture; but 
their Eastern origin explains their treat- 
ment of women, and their mirthfulness 
their popularity. Our author’s question, 
‘‘ What, we may ask, would become of the 
human race if every woman were either a 
St. Theresa or an Iseult?” is beside the 
mark, ‘ What would become of the human 
race if every man were a Hamlet or a Don 
Quixote?” The obvious answer is that not 
one in ten million is capable of it, and that 
most of us would be the better for some 
inspiration of these ideals. The real diffi- 
culty in considering the position of woman 
in the Middle Age is to get to know anything 
about her, as she stands hidden behind the 
curtain of a conventional literature of praise 
or defamation. 

In spite of all this Comparetti seems to 
have ploughed his way through the docu- 
ments till he arrived at the true solution 
of the difficulties of the Virgil story; 
and, except in unimportant particulars, 
little can be added to his work. The 
Dolopathos Romance should have been 
quoted from the earliest form — the Latin 
published by Odesterley. The English 
translator should have checked his refer- 
ences —¢.g, in one chapter P. Meyer’s 
name is spelt in different ways, and a 
reference to the Decameron is given as 
viii. 4 instead of vii. 4. The serious 
objection to this translation is Mr. Benecke’s 
habit of using colloquialisms every now 
and then. ‘Take these examples from 
one page: ‘ Phoebilla . . . heard so much 
about Virgil that she got to be in love 
with him as few women have ever been.” 
“Virgil answered that, as for marrying, 
that was not in his line, but that otherwise 
he was at her disposal.” ‘‘ Virgil, how- 
ever, ... promptly told her to try that 
on someone else,” This sort of writing is 
unworthy of a serious contribution to 
English literature, and Mr. Benecke will 
do well to remedy it in the second edition 
that we hope will be called for. At the 
same time we would call his attention to 
his unpardonable fault in not providing the 
book with an index—a fault which renders 
it practically without value to a scholar. 
Prof. Ellis’s introduction will not have 
been useless if it leads him to make the 
acquaintance of some of the romances he 
condemns as “shocking, no less by the 
improbability than the incongruity of their 
incidents,” when he may perhaps see cause 
to modify his opinion. 

Rosert STeEte. 








With IM. 9th Lancers during the Mutiny. 
The Letters of Brevet-Major O. H. S. 
Anson. Edited by his Son, Harcourt 8. 
Anson. (W. H. Allen.) 


To some these letters will be full of interest ; 
on many, we fear, they will fall flat. Few 
men saw more of the Mutiny than Major 
Anson ; few letters tell us less. It would be 


unfair to expect of them too much. Though 
dated from fields on which India was being 
re-won, step by step, from Delhi to Luck- 





now, they scarcely get beyond the track of 
a squadron leader’s daily round of duty: 
they were written for one who cared to 
hear, not how history was making, but how 
the writer fared. It is in this their value 
lies ; for the Lancer was always to the front, 
and if ke did not see far, he saw well. He 
brings home to us the days and nights 
of those weary, sickening months before 
Delhi: what the camp of besiegers, them- 
selves besieged, was like: what it is 
to give and take no quarter. We laugh 
over the Rifleman complaining of new 
breastworks, that ‘‘ before there was a 
chance of being hit in the body, now 
he could only be hit in the head”; 
or over the three brother-officers sitting 
without a tent, “‘like three disconsolate 
mermaids dripping with dew.” We like to 
think of Anson, over 6 feet 2 inches in his 
socks, picking up playthings in the Palace 
for his children on the hills. But mean- 
while, 

“in the middle of the Chandnee Choke there 
were lying exposed, with only pyjamas on, the 
bodies of three of the king’s sons, who were 
killed by Hodson’s people. The centre one, a 
large, fat man, was the one who had imbrued 
his own hands in the blood of our people.” 

At Agra: 

**T cannot tell you how completely the enemy 
surprised our camp.” ‘‘ Our advanced guard 
were caught unarmed and in their shirtsleeves, 
eating their breakfast.” ‘‘H., while bathing, 
had three round shots within three or four paces 
of him, and says he never put on his trousers 
faster.” ‘The camp was now nearly pitched, 
and our artillery was at work in five minutes.” 
‘* Directly the Pandies saw us bearing down at 
full speed on them, they one and all exclaimed, 
‘ Wah, wah, Delhi ke ballam regiment,’ and ran 
off faster than they came.” 


Anson himself led the charge. 


‘‘We pursued them to the Kalinaddee, about 
ten miles off, and took every gun (thirteen) 
that they had crossed, and from 300 to 400 
hackeries.” 


Rarely have discipline and self-reliance been 
more rudely tried. 

It is well to close our eyes over the 

ghastly relics of the charnel-house at 
Cawnpore. The scar still reddens at the 
touch, 
“* The very great work of relieving the garrison 
of Lucknow is so far complete . . . the labour 
of removing 428 women and children, besides 
some 1000 sick and wounded, has been immense, 
and attended with no little risk. We had 
not evacuated the Martiniére fifteen minutes 
to-day [November 25] before it was swarm- 
ing with Pandies like a nest of ants. 
The same with the Dilkoosha. .. . 
Poor General Havelock died about eleven 
o’clock yesterday, at the Dilkoosha, and we 
buried him here [the Alum Bagh] this morning. 
He died of an acute attack of dysentery, brought 
on, I verily believe, by running nearly three- 
quarters of a mile, under fire, from the Resi- 
dency, to meet the Commander-in-Chief, and 
greet him as his deliverer.” 


Grim stories are told of the fight at Gosain- 
ganj and the taking of Fatehghar; then 
back to Cawnpore; attacks on outlying 
villages, and on to the capture of Lucknow. 
Where work was to be done, the Lancers 
were there to do it. The tale is dreary, 
and we welcome a smile over “Sir Hope 





you know, no idea of ever being a lady.’” 
At times the Lancers indulged in ethics : 


‘There was such a lively discussion at mess 
last night about whether it was right or wrong 
to kill one’s wife sooner than let her fall into 
the hands of the Sepoys. We came to the 
conclusion that it was wrong; but that if we 
happened to be jurymen in the case, we should 
let the delinquent off.” 

And so, from June 1, 1857, at Paniput, 
to the end of March, 1858, at Lucknow, 
where Anson, now worn out, obtained the 
leave he had so hardly earned. 

He had the feelings of a man : 


“You must expect to see me return,” he 
wrote on his way down from Delhi, ‘‘ without 
a heart or feelings of any soft, humanising 
tendency, if I am destined to witness, day after 
day, such harrowing scenes of revolting bar- 
barity as have been perpetrated during the last 
two days, and are at the present moment 
enacting in this place.” 

If we would, we cannot leave unlifted a 
corner of the veil that should hide much 
that then went on; and it may do us good 
to know what an honest soldier felt : 

“‘The only wonder to me in this land is that 
all do not at once rise upon us, and exterminate 
the hated Feringhees, who so grievously oppress 
them.” 

We get behind the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war, and are taught 
what a death grapple between alien races 
means. Let us hope that, in groping after 
justice for now wellnigh forty years, we 
have deserved the loyalty and devotion 
that shone out in our last campaign. 
The Roman poet sang: ‘‘ Triumphatisque 
possit Roma ferox dare jura Medis.” As 
the annals of the Roman people teach, 


“It is the condition of permanent dominion 
that the conquerors should absorb the cou- 
quered gradually into their own body, by 
extending, as circumstances arise, a share of 
their own exclusive privileges to the masses 
from whom they have torn their original in- 
dependence.” 

India will then, and not till then, be ours, 
when “ Civis Britannicus sum” has become 
the watch-word from Chitral to Cape 
Comorin. H. B. Hanrnarton. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Shepherdess of Treva. By Paul Cush- 
ing. In3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
The Horseman's Word. By Neil Roy. 
(Macmillans.) 
The Yellow Wave. 
(Bentley.) 

Toxin. By Ouida. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Masquerade Mystery. By Fergus Hume. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Cora Linn. By J.G. Phillips. (Alexander 
Gardner. ) 

The Whaups of Durley. By William C. 
Fraser. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Ian Mac- 
laren. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


By Kenneth Mackay. 


Mr. Ousuine has achieved a very great, if 
also rather revolting, success in Zhe Shep- 
herdess of Treva; and the only fault that can 





said so innocently of Lady Grant, ‘ She had, 


be found with his book is that he has pro- 
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longed the agonies of his plot over three 
volumes instead of confining them to two. 
The first volume, to which Mr. Hardy would 
have given some such title as ‘‘ The Man 
and the Woman,” is almost perfect in its 
way. Nothing could be better than the 
entrance of Quartermass, the tempter—who 
is not quite a Don Juan, however—into 
the Mathey paradise in Treva: a paradise 
chastened for Bitha, the shepherdess, by the 
presence of a suspicious and jealous step- 
mother. The growth of love in Bitha’s 
pure but unsophisticated heart is managed 
with skill. Quartermass, it is true, does 
not seem quite at home in his character of 
would-be seducer, and his placing of Bitha 
in what used to be known as “ the gilded 
den of infamy” is rather too suggestive of 
the old Minerva Press school of fiction. 
Bitha’s grief when, by the help of a friendly 
‘‘ soiled dove,”’ she discovers the true char- 
acter of her lover’s intentions towards her, is 
admirably brought out, and her escape to the 
protection—though in no vulgar sense—of 
Occomore, the artist and man of honour, is 
a thoroughly good bit of description. After 
this, however, the story flags. Bitha’s 
successes as an artist, her securing of a 
good husband, the injury done to her re- 
putation by rumours that she has been 
Quartermass’s mistress, and the final vindi- 
cation of her name at the pistol’s mouth, 
were, of course, inevitable. It is passing 
the bounds of the pleasurable, if not also 
the credible, to give Bitha for husband the 
father of her lover, and to torture that 
worthy man for a whole volume with the 
appalling suspicion that he has married his 
eon’s discarded mistress. The closing chap- 
ter, with its clinical details, is too terrible. 
However, Mr. Cushing has set himself to 
produce a quite unparalleled tragedy, and 
he has succeeded ; and his book is very 
well written. 


Possibly The Horseman’s Word is less 
notable as an actual performance in litera- 
ture than as a sign of the times in connexion 
with Scottish fiction. It is an attempt to 
storm the Kailyard ascendancy of village 
domesticity with its pathos and humour, and 
to try to conjure with the superstitious and 
the uncanny. Into a Scotch farm there is 
introduced a strange, sulky, silent being, 
who has really no sympathetic or other 
links with his brother men, but who 
has, and shows from the first, a marvel- 
lous power over horses. After he is en- 
gaged as a “‘ horseman” by the farmer, he 
is nicknamed ‘‘ The Kelpy,” and has rather 
a hard time of it with his fellow-servants. 
This curious man has had another history 
under the nickname of “ The IIl-Fitter.” 
His real name is John Merton; and, had 
he lived long enough, he might have 
become the Karl of Calziel. Essentially 
& monster, he is yet capable of love. 
A poor girl, Queanie, comes into his life. 
He marries her, and when she dies he has 
nothing left to live for. Altogether, the 
author of Zhe Horseman’s Word has all the 
elements of a successful romance of a very 
uncommon kind at his hand. He has 
not perfectly succeeded yet. Certainly his 
style is occasionally turgid, and he has 
to learn the art of working up a compact 
plot. Yet it is not too much to say that 








a new novelist has arisen, who, if he takes 
pains, will strike out a line for himself. 


There is in The Yellow Wave far too much 

both of “ tall” writing and of impossible 
incident, for the present superabundance of 
which we have, it is to be feared, to thank 
the success of The Battle of Dorking. 
‘‘ Night had fallen, and the stars looked down 
on the silent waters—some fixed and cold, as 
though weary of their endless vigil over sin 
and shame, others twinkling and bright, as if 
for ever winking at man’s impurities.” 


In this Corinthian style the book opens, and 
there is much of the same kind through its 
course; and yet the story is full of power 
of all sorts. There is a certain strain- 
ing after theatrical effect in the quarrel 
over Heather Cameron between Philip 
Orloff, the passionate and unfortunate 
Russian who appears in the first chapter, 
and the hypnotising Mephistopheles Harden. 
But the killing of Harden is an effective 
incident. Then, although the Mongolian 
invasion of Australia is—at least, so it is to 
be hoped—an utter improbability, the bring- 
ing of it about through commercial trickery, 
diplomatic manoeuvring, and military skill 
managed with very great ability. Society 
in Australia is well drawn; and the labour 
disputes, which are represented as pre- 
cipitating the politico-military crisis, are 
clearly—if, indeed, a trifle too clearly— 
defined. The fighting between the victorious 
Mongols, whose leader, Leroy, is, of course, 
Orloff under another name, and the patriotic 
Australians, in particular the irregulars led 
by the dauntless Dick Hatton, is as good as 
anything that Mr. Rider Haggard has ever 
done. The final tragedy, the death of 
Orloff and Heather Cameron, comes as a 
relief, and than this no better proof could 
be given of its success as a wind-up to a 
plot. Altogether, 4 Yellow Wave is the 
strongest novel of the decadence-of-England 
type that has yet been published. 


Ouida never wrote a more compact or 
more repulsive story than Zo.xin, which, as 
the name virtually implies, is an attempt to 
show what power for evil a great scientific 
discovery may possess in the hands of a 
thoroughly unscrupulous man. Veronica 
Zaranegra, a Venetian beauty, loses her 
opal necklace. It is brought back to 
her by ‘a beautiful youth with starry 
eyes.” This youth, Adrianis, falls in love 
with Veronica, and Veronica falls in love 
with him. They are very happy and 
would be very happy ever afterwards but 
for Damer, Adrianis’s English medical 
friend. Damer, having killed his conscience, 
also kills Adrianis in the most scientific 
fashion when an opportunity is offered him 
of saving his friend’s life. Ten months 
later Damer marries Veronica, who abhors 
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Sherlock Holmes. The question is at first 
who killed Claude Larcher’s father. Various 
people, of course, might have had some 
reason for committing the crime. In 
particular, there are the mysterious Mrs. 
Bezel and the lawyer Francis Hilliston, 
whom Claude’s friend Tait suspects. But, 
unfortunately, it turns out that it is not 
Larcher pére who has been killed but 
another man altogether, Jeringham by 
name. Thereupon endless confusion follows ; 
for it turns out that Mrs. Bezel is one 
Mona Bantry whom Hilliston ought to 
have married, and whom he makes his 
second wife after a final confession as to 
how his first— before she was his first— 
killed Jeringham in mistake for Hilliston, 
and because she saw him as she thought 
kissing Mrs. Larcher. But the confusion is 
too involved to be even credible. Were 
it not for one or two love affaira of a rather 
commonplace kind, Zhe Masquerade Mystery 
would be very heavy reading. 


It would be absurd to describe Mr. Gordon 
Phillips as the successor of Mr. Stevenson, 
or even to consider him as, to any serious 
extent, a rival to Mr. Crockett. But there 
is no reason whatever why he should not 
run Sir Thomas Dick Lauder and James 
Grant tolerably hard. In compactness of 
plot, and in other important respects, his 
new story is a great advance upon James 
Macpherson. He still gives us too much 
inflated and ineffective writing like : 

‘* Peal followed peal, and the lightning wriggled 
and twisted like snakes in mid-air. The sea 
hissed and foamed and boiled around the tiny 
boat, while the occupants sat awestruck and 
allowed it to drift.” 

Sometimes a character, who is intended 
to be especially impressive, poses in a 
melodramatic fashion: as, for example, 
Morgar, the Chief of the Clyde, when, 
having killed Sir Stephen Hay, the leading 
traitor of the book, he dies after making a 
long speech. Mac Ian Rua, too, is all very 
well as the walking gentleman of the piece, 
the discoverer of all the conspiracies, and 
the lover of the Princess Cora; but as the 
mighty huntsman on the coal-black steed 
rushing to the help of King Malcolm when 
he is sorely pressed by the Norsemen at the 
battle of Mortlach, he is only a shade less 
histrionic than Morgar, whom he succeeds 
as Chief of the Clyde. At the same time, 
Mr. Phillips may be allowed to have made 
a living picture out of Scottish history 
in the days of Malcolm and Kentigern. He 
should be content, however, with fewer 
sensational incidents than he has crowded 
into this volume. 


There is more to be said for the good 
intentions of the author of Zhe Whaups of 
Durley than for his success as a story-teller. 


him, but is magnetised by his will. Zoxin | No doubt, with the help of Robbie Lindsay’s 


is a ghastly story, well written, well 


‘‘ spy-glass,” or the author’s own literary 


printed, and very tastefully illustrated. | equivalent, one may understand and admire 
But Damer’s unscrupulousness is perhaps | Durley, and even admit that ‘nowhere can 


rather overdone. 


| you find greener valleys, brighter-dancing 


There is undoubtedly a great deal of | streams, softer-swelling purple hills, sweeter 


ingenuity in Zhe Masquerade Mystery; but 
Mr. Fergus Hume has set himself too 
obviously to beat the record of previous 


mystery-mongers, and it must be added | 
that his “Mr. Tait” is an amateurish | 





clumps of hazel and rowan trees.” But the 
characters in Durley, even Brosy Jock, 
are too commonplace — not in position, 
but in intellectual grit—for full-length por- 
traiture; and such chapters as ‘‘ How we 
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learned our Lessons” and ‘‘ The Maister’s 
Cuddy” are simply the dregs of the Kail- 
yard. Mr. Fraser improves when he re- 
lates the adventures of “The Deil’s 
Buckie,” who takes to poaching, falls 
in love with a girl very much above him 
in the social sense, and perseveres till he 
finally succeeds in marrying her when she 
isa widow. The return of the first and 
worthless husband almost in time to see 
his wife commit bigamy is a trifle too 
hackneyed. Altogether, Zhe Whaups of 
Durley must be considered one of the 
thinnest books that have had their origin 
in the new boom in Scottish fiction. 


It would not at all surprise me were 7/he 
Days of Auld Lang Syne to “catch on” 
less rapidly at first as did its predecessor, 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. It does not 
possess the contagious pathos of that book ; 
and perhaps the bloom is no longer on 
the Kailyard. And yet, from the purely 
literary point of view, and in the all- 
important matter of style, the character- 
studies in it are superior to those other 
Drumtochty ‘‘ views” which have given 
their author a place next to Mr. 
Barrie on Scotch shelves and in Scotch 
hearts. There is not more humour, perhaps, 
in the new book than there was in the old, 
but what there is is distinctly robuster. 
Thus, there could hardly be anything 
better in its way than the sketch — at 
the beginning of Zhe Days of Auld Lang 
Syne—otf the devices by which Hillocks, one 
of Ian Maclaren’s favourite farmers, pre- 
vents his rent —_ being raised. He has 
given us, too, in Posty—a tippling yet good- 
hearted and even shrewd village seainen, 
who is capable of self-sacrifice to any extent 
when the pinch comes—an admirable 
example of the old liberty-loving Scot, who 
took occasionally to whisky because in and 
through it he gained an escape from his 
environment of penury and serfdom. Jamie 
Soutar, the cynic--even if he occasionally 
says rather too smart things—is superior to 
some of the saints that were associated with 
him in Beside the Bonny Brier Bush. Drums- 
heugh remains the same as he was—end, 
well, I am not greatly in love with Drums- 
heugh. Besides Posty, we have delightful 
glimpses of a Dr. Davidson, a fine survival 
of the old Moderate school of Scotch clergy, 
generally urbane, but, when necessity arises, 
capable of losing his temper to good purpose, 
and even of taking a tyrant by the throat. 
It appears to me, however, that the author, 
who still chooses to be known as “Ian 
Maclaren,” has now exhausted Drumtochty, 
and should try his hand at a regular 
novel, for which the humour and man-of- 
the-worldliness—I cannot find a better word 
~—displayed in his second volume seem 
admirably to qualify him. 

Witiiam WaAtLAcE. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Poems of the Day ani Year. By Frederick 
‘Tennyson. (John Lane.) Mr. Frederick 


Tennyson’s Poems of the Day and Year is more 
markedly a collection of nature poems than 
any other which has been published during 
the last few years, putting anthologies out of 
the question. 


Disdaining to employ his powers 








in behalf of any of the current problems, 
content to watch buds open and to hear birds 
sing, Mr. Tennyson has no inclination to 
comment in verse upon the hardships of loafers 
and match-girls and criminals, as one of his 
younger brethren of the lyre is pleased to do. 
Mr. Tennyson does not sing of, but for, men 
and women. If in the course of this book he 
presents any opinion whatever, it is that more 
of heaven upon earth is to be discovered 
under the clear country skies than in 
the thicker atmosphere of a great town. It 
is easy to see that the poet has no jot 
of sympathy with such people as keep at heart 
a desire to add “ pact oy numbers to golden 
numbers ’’ of pounds, even though they already 
possess @ sufficiency of wealth to admit of their 
retirement from commerce, and of their 
approach to peace in some quiet haunt of 
flowers and finches. By thus ignoring the 
march of events, and by concealing his views, 
Mr. Tennyson naturally runs the risk of having 
but a small assembly of friends. Those who 
hunger after poetry which does not merely pick 
out the pleasant for treatment will not wish to 
make a long stay with Mr. Tennyson; those 
whose minds are set upon poems of the 
open air will take the best of this singer’s 
music very close to their hearts, satisfied 
by the subjects as well as by the fluency and 
felicity of their treatment. Among the 
forty-four poems in this volume there are 
quite a dozen fit to command the affection of 
readers, and to their making Mr. Tennyson 
has applied qualities of ahigh order. Weintend 
to quote the first four stanzas of ‘‘ The Skylark 
and the Poet.” Shelley and Hogg, to say 
nothing of Wordsworth, have made it dangerous 
for less lofty singers to address the lark. It 
goes without saying that Mr. Tennyson falls 
short of the success of the immortals; but, in 
our opinion, his attempt is more valuable than 
that of any poet who has undertaken a similar 
task in the last five years. 


** How the blithe lark runs up the golden stair 
That leans thro’ cloudy gates from heaven to 


earth, 
And all alone in the empyreal air 
Fills it with jubilant sweet songs of mirth ! 
How far he seems, how far 
With the light upon his wings ! 
Is it a bird, or star 
That shines and sings ? 


‘* What matter if the days be dark and frore ¢ 
That sunbeam tells of other days to be ; 
And singing in the light that floods him o’er 
In joy he overtakes futurity : 
Under cloud arches vast 
He peeps, and sees behind 
Great summer coming fast 
Adown the wind. 


** And now he dives into a rainbow’s rivers ; 
of gold and purple he is 
drown’d ; 


Shrilly the arrows of his song he shivers, 
As tho’ the stormy drops were turaed to 
sound ; 
And now he issues thro’, 
He scales a cloudy tower ; 
Faintly, like falling dew, 
His fast notes shower. 


** Let every wind be hushed, that I may hear 
The wondrous things he tells the earth 
below s 
Things that we dream of he is watching near, 
Hopes that we never dreamed he would 
bestow : 
Alas! the storm hath rolled 
Back the gold gates again, 
Or surely he had told 
All heaven to men !’’ 


All lovers of poetry pure and simple will have 
no difficulty in discovering beauties among 
the songs which Mr. Tennyson has, for our 
pleasure, printed. 


| children’s hospital ; 





Poems. By Jennings Carmichael (Mrs. 
Francis Mullis), (Longmans.) We learn from 
Mr. J. F. Hogan’s preface that Miss Jennings 
Carmichael’s chiidhood was passed among the 
forests of Eastern Victoria. Her first poems 
were composed in the solitudes of the bush, 
where she had unrivalled opportunities for 
seeing the luxuriance and for feeling the 
impressiveness of Nature. It is not to be 
wondered at that the memory of such 
surroundings can never fade. Although the 
poetess no longer inhabits the home of her 
early years, she, in poem after poem, shows 
how strong an effect the sights and sounds of 
wild regions made upon her impressionable 
mind. While applauding the kindness of heart 
which has stimulated Mr. Hogan to write his 
introduction to the book now before us, we 
cannot help giving point to our conviction 
that he has allowed his enthusiasm to 
run riot, and thus to out-distance plodding 
criticism. To speak frankly, we find far 
more numerous occasions for blame than for 
praise in Miss Carmichael’s volume, though we 
are not blind to the presence of such qualities in 
her work as prove that the root of the matter is 
in her. One thing is quite certain. Till she 
puts a strong restraint upon her passion for 
dressing wellnigh every subject under the sun 
in rhyme, she cannot arrive at that point of 
success which her merits indicate as a ible 
goal. Miss Carmichael is often unfittingly 
voluble. That facility, which her every page 
proves, sets a trap for her reputation, and 
we must admit that she falls into it with dis- 
tressing frequency. A cunning and a valor- 
ous revision, had it been exercised upon these 
examples of the prodigal pipe, might have 
resulted in a volume of charm. As it is, we 
are bewildered by finding the bad and the 
good in friendly company; the significant 
and the insignificant elbowing one another 
for pride of place. In a word, the 
authoress destroys too little, and _ is 
too easily content with what survives 
the flame. It would be an unpleasing act to 
set down here examples of what we most 
dislike in Poems. To bring forward a sign of 
Miss Carmichael’s better powers will be a dis- 
play of tolerance which may cause the person 
most concerned in these remarks to feel con- 
vinced that ours are sincere strictures : 


‘* Brave leaf-stript branches! DoI guess aright— 

And does your spirit sing 

Of all the buds that tarry for the light, 
Waiting the unborn Spring ? 

Are ye full conscious of the wealthy store 
Soon thro’ the bark to press, 

And robe you, as in young-eyed Springs of yore, 
In garb of loveliness ? 


** Well may ye bear the scason’s pause, and take 

Deep draughts of sunlight good : 

The little buds, too, softly, slowly wake, 
Sleeping within the wood. 

Well may ye rest with patient strength tho’ bare 
And spectral as a wraith ! 

Nature with you, in ever-present care, 
Has never broken faith. 


** You know, wise trees! ’tis sometimes best to 
cast 

The old robes quite away ; 

The vesture, beauteous and new, grows fast, 
And will be worn one day. 

So steadfast stand : a lesson great I see 
In your appointed fate— 

God has another garb of faith for me, 
If I will trust and wait.’’ 


At one period of her career Miss Carmichael 
was engaged in the good work of nursing in a 
and not a few of her 
poems bear references to this occupation. 


Sonnets and Songs. By May Bateman. 
(Elkin Mathews.) Miss May Bateman’s slight 
little, light little book opens with a note of 
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vity, which by no means prepares a reader 
eng toner of rondeaus, oui roundels, 
triolets, and rondelets; for in such French 
trickeries the writer of Sonnets and Songs takes 
considerable pleasure. The first course is a 
sequence of sonnets, the main idea of which is 
a duet of love between a lady and a gentleman. 
It is enough to say that all of the fourteen- 
lined sections are evidences of Miss Bateman’s 
skill, while a few of them make a worthy 
appeal as eloquent utterances. Passing on, we 
are in the thick of pretty trifles, some of which 
are winning enough, while some are so weak 
that the inevitable result is a feeling of regret 
to discover the aim grown into such an unim- 
portant end. We cannot help thinking that 
Miss Bateman is meant for different work in 
rhyme, a conclusion which we are driven to 
adopt by a recollection of the multitudes of 
rondeaus and their relations added to English 
verse in the last fifteen years. Below will be 
found a sample of Miss Bateman’s work: 


*€ AN APPRECIATION. 


*“* A woman’s room. Its daintiness 
Proclaims it Hers. Each quaint recess 
Fragrant with flowers ; each cosy seat 
Subtle with invitation meet 
A man’s requirements, more or less. 


** It soothes one like a faint caress, 
A Lover's sympathy—confess 
You have not ever seen so sweet 
A woman’s room ? 


** Her books and pictures—all express 
Her varied moods. Ah, how I bless 
The day that brought her little feet 
More near—since, to be quite complete, 
It needs the rustle of Her dress— 

A woman’s room !” 


There are so many signs of ability scattered 
among the pages of Sonnets and Songs that we 
hope the authoress will cease to cramp her 
muse, and will henceforth progress toward 
more valuable results. 


Verses, By J. A. Nicklin. (David Nutt.) 
More to be congratulated than either of the 
two ladies whose verses we are fresh from 
noticing is Mr. J. A. Nicklin. For while Miss 
Carmichael dashes off stanza after stanza, 
passing the inadequate without a moment of 
hesitation, Mr. Nicklin evidently searches long 
for the inevitable expression of his ides, only 
content when he has discovered the suitable 
metre and the just epithet. While Miss 
Bateman labours to produce such literary 
trinkets as vilanelles and triolets, which 
are untrue to their nature if they are 
condemned to @ too serious mean- 
ing, the author of Verses does not spare 
himself in the exercise of thinking deeply. 
It is true that in his compositions 
there are traces of extreme care, the exhibition 
of which prevents us from enjoying such 
feelings as invade us when we read the verses 
of @ more spontaneous poet; but plenty of 
midnight oil and a file of the sharpest are 
excellent possessions for young rhymers. The 
more these are used the surer is the eventual 
arrival of an excellent facility. Signs, too, are 
not wanted that Mr. Nicklin is as yet without 
a method of his own: either he has founded his 
style upon that of the author of ‘‘ The Song of 
the Sword,” or one more example of what is 
called unconscious plagiarism has to be 
recorded. So far we have been granting praise 
to Mr. Nicklin in rather a roundabout manner. 
Itis now time to show, by means of quotation, 
that virtue—using the word as it is employed 
in @ famous verse in one of the Gospels—has 
proceeded from him. The following poem, 
though it belongs more to perfect description 
than to real poetry, isa good example of the 


promising matter contained in this small 


volume: 
‘661 am SO SHAKEN BY THESE FEVERS WHITE.’ 


‘** T think the sodden asphalte of the street, 
That knows so well the tramp-tramp of my feet, 
Begins to wonder with a dull surmise 
In its brute soul, where trod and crushed it 


lies, 
* What is it that he lingers here to meet ?’ 


** T think the yellow lamps that flicker there 
So ghostly wan through the damp-choking air, 
Must ask themselves, ‘ What makes he here, 


and why, 
Where shadows lurk the deepest, should he 


pry 
And peer and start, with such a bloodshot 
stare ?” 


‘* T think the very houses weary grow 
To hear my heavy footfall dragging slow, 
And through the night must whieper in the 


dark, 

‘How chill the sleet! . Art waking, 
brother? . . . Hark! 

God send the dawn, that he may homeward go!’ 


** In the arched blackness, at the River's side, 
I bend to watch it lean a swollen tide 
One moment on the bridge’s pier, and then 
Crash down a little cataract again, 
nt, ee, onward sweep, unchecked and 
e. 
‘* The station-lights make patines on the flood 
Of gold and amber ; inwards, foam-bells stud 
Back-water and eddy, and the dripping bank. 
And blowing up the channel, salt and dank, 
The night-wind cools the fever in the blood.’’ 


One word more. Mr. Nicklin occasionally 
accomplishes work which is nothing but a 
species of literary photography. In this 
respect he must be on his guard. In the 

ement of his metres and in the choice of 
words he leaves little to be desired. Verses is 
a book deserving of salvation from the ruin 
which overtakes nine out of every ten volumes 
of modern song. 

NorMAN GALE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. LonemMans & Co. make a welcome 
announcement—that they have in the press a 
new book by Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, in two 
volumes, to be entitled Democracy and Liberty. 


Messrs. Macmituan & Co. have arranged 
to issue in their ‘‘ Eversley ” series a complete 
edition of the Works of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, edited by Prof. W. Knight. It 
will consist altogether of sixteen volumes, of 
which the poems will form eight, the prose 
and the es three each, and the life two. 
Each volume will have an etched portrait and 
a vignette by M. H. Manesse. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.’s new edition of 
the novels of Marryat, which has been in 
active preparation since last summer, under 
the edito “| of Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, will 
be publi in the early = It will 
be printed from the text of the earliest editions, 
and every care is being taken to prevent the 
many errors that have modern cheap 
reprints. The illustrations will be in the form 
of etchings on copper, which have been drawn 
and etched ially for this edition. 

Mr. J. FitzGERALD MoLioy has written a 
new biography of the Countess of Blessington, 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Downey & Co. under the title of The Most 
Gorgeous Lady Blessington, the name given to 
her by Dr. Parr and familiarly used by her 
intimates. Apart from other original sources, 
the author has been permitted to make use of 
the six MS. volumes in the possession of 
Mr. Morrison, containing the co: ndence 





. written by the Countess, or addr to her 





by the leading men and women of the day in 
literature, society, and art. From this source 
will be published for the first time letters of 
Byron, Landor, Disraeli, Lytton, Barry Corn- 
wall, Marryat, Macready, and Charles Dickens, 
many of which throw light on their own 
works. The book will be in two volumes, 
illustrated with a photogravure portrait. 


Messrs. Davip Bryce & Son, of Glasgow, 
propose to issue on January 25—the centenary 
of the t’s death—a ‘‘ready reference” 
edition of the poetical works of Robert Burns. 
The peculiarity of this edition is that the index 
will give both titles and first lines in a single 
alphabet. There will be a brief memoir and 
& glossary, and also twenty-four photogravures 
of pictures by Nasmyth, Harvey, Faed, Erskine 
Nicol, Archer, &c. 

In view of the political crisis, Mr. John 
Murray proposes to issue next week, in a cheap 
form, a reprint of that portion of Mr. John 
Martineau’s Life of Sir Bartle Frere which deals 
with South African affairs. 


Messrs. SmiruH, ExpER & Co. will publish 
towards the end of this month a new work by 
Sir William Muir, entitled Zhe Mameluke or 
Slave Dynasty of Egypt. The volume contains a 
survey of the Mameluke dynasty, which began 
under Beibars, A.D. 1260, and was brought toa 
close by the Ottoman Sultan Selim in A.D. 1517. 
It also completes the history of the Abbaside 
Caliphate, down to the assumption of the title 
by the Osmanly Sultanate. It will be illus- 
trated with a map and twelve full-page plates. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will shortly issue 
in this country some 200 copies of the new 
Riverside edition of the works of Mr. John 
Burroughs. The series, which will be sold in 
sets only, will consist of nine volumes, as 
follows: Wake Robin, Winter Sunshine, Locusts 
and Wild Honey, Indoor Studies, Fresh Fields, 
Birds and Poets, Riverby, Pepacton, Signs and 
Seasons. Several portraits of the author and 
etched title-pages will accompany the volumes, 
which have been printed from new type on 
paper made expressly for the edition. 


Mr. AnrHuony Hvure’s new book, entitled 
Comedies of Courtship, will be published early 
next week by Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. 


Messrs. JARROLD & Sons will issue in a few 
days a new volume in their ‘‘ Unknown Authors 
Series,” entitled Brenda’s Experiment, by 
Surgeon-Major H. M. Greenhow. The svene 
of the novel is laid in I«dia, and the experi- 
ment is that of a ‘‘ mixed wurriage.” 


A cuEApP edition of Mr. Sala’s autobiography 
will be issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co, in 
a few days. Three editions were rapidly called 
for of this work in its library form. 


Messrs. WELLS, GARDNER, DArron & Co. 
will shortly issue a book by the Rev. the 
Hon. James Adderley, entitled  Lovkiny 
Upward. It is a collection of papers intro- 
ductory to the study of the social question from 
a religious point of view. 

Mr. Ex.ior Srock promises for immediate 

ublication a volume of essays on social sub- 
jects, entitled Plain Talks on Plain Subjects, by 
Mr. Frederick A. Rees. 

Messrs. G. P. Purwam’s SONS announce a 
popular reprint of The Rights of Mun and The 
Age of Reason, taken from Mr. Moncure Con- 
way’s complete edition of the works of Thomas 
Paine. 

Mr. ALLENSON will add to his series cf 
“Tracts for the Times” the following: Am I 
fit to take the Lord's Supper ? by the Rev. Samuel 
Pearson, of Manchester; and The Sobricty of 
Hope, by the Rev. ©. Silvester Horne, of 
Kensington. 
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Mr. Kart Burp will have an article in the 
forthcoming number of the North American 
Review, entitled “The Crisis in the East,” 
dealing mainly with the aspirations of the 
Young Turkish party. 


Tue annual meeting of the Folklore Society 
will be held at 22, Albemarle-street on Tuesday 
next, at 8 p.m., when Mr. Edward Clodd, who 
continues in the presidential chair for another 
year, will deliver an address. 


Tue Rev. Dr. William Barry will deliver a 
lecture on “Jonathan Swift” to the members 
of the Irish Literary Society in the rooms of 
the Society of Arts on Thursday next, at 8 p.m. 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer will be moved 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy, and seconded by 
Mr. J. Churton Collins. 


Tuk Hungarians are just now very busy 
collecting memorials of their past history for 
the great exhibition of 1896, to commemorate 
the millennium of their occupation of Hungary. 
To this the Sultan, it appears, will be the chief 
contributor, his ancestors having had excep- 
tionally favourable opportunities for collecting 
Hungarian curios. But there are plenty of 
contributions from other quarters. We read in 
a Hungarian paper that the Marquis of Bath 
has sent from Longleat a very interesting relic, 
in the form of portraits by a contemporary 
artist of Té-kily Imre and his wife Zrinyi Ilona, 
the stepfather and mother of the celebrated 
Prince Francis Rakoczy IT. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Fv Lt term began at Cambridge on Tuesday of 
the present week. At Oxford, residence will 
not be resumed until the end of next week. 


A GENERAL meeting of Convocation of the 
University of London will be held on Thursday 
next, to consider the reports of the annual and 
special committees on the proposed reconstitu- 
tion of the university. 


Tux syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press announce that the Collected Mathematical 
Papers of the late Prof. Cayley will probably 
occupy thirteen volumes , instead of the ten 
volumes originally contemplated. 


Tuk managers of the Hort Memorial Fund 
will meet on Tuesday, February 18, for the 
purpose of considering applications for grants. 
The regulations may be seen in the Cambridge 
University Calendar (p. 488 f.), The names of 
applicants, with a statement of the work which 
they propose to undertake, must be sent to the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Divinity School, 
Cambridge, not later than Saturday, February 8. 


Dr. Sanpys, the public orator, gave two 
open lectures this week, at St. John’s College, 
on ‘*The History of Classical Learning in 
England to the Death of Bentley, in 1742.” 


Mr. R. D. Hor has presented to University 
College, Liverpool, a bronze replica of the 
marble bust of the late Earl of Derby, past 
president of the college, executed by Mr. 
Thomas Brock, which will be placed in the 
entrance hall of Victoria-buildings. Dr. 
Ricketts, of Birkenhead, has also presented to 
the college his valuable collection of mineral 
and geological specimens. 

Pror. ALTHAUS will deliver a course of four 
lectures, in German, on ‘‘German Literature ”’ 
at University College, on Thursdays, at 8.30 
p-m., beginning on January 23; and Prof. 
Allemand will deliver « course of five lectures, 
in French, on ‘‘ French Literature,” on Fridays, 
begiuning on January 24. Both these courses 
are open to the public free. 


Pror. G. C. Warr will give a course of 
eight lectures on ‘‘ The Tragedies of 
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Ladies’ Department of King’s College—on 
Wednesdays at 3 p.m., beginning on 
January 29. 


At the London Institution, on Monday next, 
Mr. E. J. C. Morton will deliver a lecture on 
‘“‘Cambridge University, its History and 
Development.” 

THE Council of Legal Education have 
arranged for a course of six lectures on ‘‘ The 
Duties and Liabilities of Trustees,” by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, to be delivered in the lecture 
room under the Inner Temple Library, on 
Thursdays, at 7.30 p.m., beginning this week. 

WE have received the fifth issue of Minerva, 
the Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt, edited by 
Dr. R. Kekula of Berlin and Karl Triibner of 
Strassburg. The first issue, in 1891, contained 
only 359 pages. It has now increased to no 
less than 989 pages ; and yet it is necessary to 
refer, for historical details, to earlier numbers. 
For frontispiece, it is illustrated with a portrait 
of Schiaparelli, the Italian astronomer, thus 
worthily maintaining its cosmopolitan char- 
acter, though the reproduction falls far below 
the former standard. We again make bold to 
urge the claims of Mendeléef for next year. 
Among many minor improvements, we notice 
that, in the statistics, a distinction is now 
rightly drawn between the students who attend 
universities or colleges, and those who only 
enter as candidates for examination. The 
numerical order of the first eight European 
universities is—Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, Naples, 
Moscow, Budapest, Munich, and Athens. It 
appears that Harvard surpasses Oxford ; but it 
is absurd to put Manchester above Edinburgh. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ON READING THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


Was it not well you should no longer stay, 

Seeing we know you better than before ! 

You whose true heart was tender to the core 
And clear as those pellucid brooks that stray 
Hid in the Chiltern grasses. Not a spray 

Of bright may-blossom or of diamond frore 

But wove its rainbows for you; from the shore 
To Fairfield’s crown you honoured Nature’s way. 


Breathed from these letters, like the south wind, 
come 
Sweet thoughts for others, purpose high and 


ure, 

Hoy inexhaustible and holy will 
To help the nation, patience to endure, 

A love of all that keeps us England still 
Filled with the dear felicities of home. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tuovcn Mr. Aubrey Beardsley contributes 
several clever illustrations, the new quarterly, 
called The Savoy, is anything but a repetition 
of an old enterprise. In form and character 
the serial which issues from the house of Mr. 
Leonard Smithers is as novel as it can be. As 
to its ‘‘ get up,” it has a large page, yet is 
delightfully light in the hand. It is not thick ; 
very little of the writing in it has the fault of 
diffuseness, which belongs generally to bulk; 
and while some of its contents are chiefly 
entertaining, others are of a not less worthy 
gravity. From « writer of the distinction of 
Mr. Arthur Symons we had good reason to 
expect refined and careful editing, nor are we 
disappointed of it. The commonplaces of 
literary pessimism and the easy ingenuities of 
an unsavoury subject (upon which reputations 
of a moment have been built, as upon sand 
are alike absent from 7’e Savoy. There is here 
some vivid, highly wrought prose aud a good 





Aeschylus,” at 13, Kensington-square-- the 


present time, nothing will attract more atten- 
tion than the editor’s own charmingly flexible 
translation of a poem from the Fétes Galantes 
of Paul Verlaine. Strange enough in theme, 
but with imagination really fired, are Mr. 
Ernest Dowson’s verses, ‘‘ Impenitentia Ultima”; 
and they flow along admirably. In criticism, 
an article on Emile Zola has the force and 
trenchantness which Mr. Havelock Ellis dis- 
plays when at his best ; and in ‘‘ Criticism and 
the Critic” Mr. Selwyn Image is, of course, 
both urbane andingenious. ‘‘ Under the Hill” 
is a little too fantastic for us, nor does the 
article on ‘‘A Good Prince” appear a very 
notable performance, though touched with 
fancy. A tale by Mr. Dircks has healthy 
realism, which means, too, that it has a sound 
morai. Conspicuous places are assigned to 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Frederick Wed- 
more. Mr. Shaw, in ‘Going to Church,” is 
both grave and gay and full of stimulating 
thought; while Mr, Wedmore, in his tale, ‘‘ To 
Nancy,” studies a little dancing-girl, whose 
shoes ‘“‘rush, comet-like, so far above her 
head,” whose ‘‘gay blood passed into the 
place, electrical, overpowering,” but who in 
private life is ‘‘a sedate young thing, in dull 
black frock; with limpid look in her serene 
eyes, steadily grey.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SIN-EATER IN WALES, 
London: Jan. 11, 1:96. 

Mr. Sidney Hartland’s doubt as to what 
**school of thought” I follow may, at any 
rate, be taken as an indication that I have not 
thrust my own prejudices and prepossessions 
into this controversy. That I have ‘talked 
round” the subject is a charge that I willingly 
acknowledge to be true. After reading the 
previous discussions of the question (including 
Mr. Elton’s remarks in his Origins of English 
History)—discussions which seemed to me to 
bring the matter to no satisfactory conclusion, 
I thought that a few sidelights might probably 
be an improvement. I am quite satistied with 
the results obtained so far. 1 trust that I shall 
not appear immodest if I avow my belief that 
the controversy is no longer where it was when 
Mr. Hartland’s letter appeared in the Times 
some few months ago. That gentleman has 
now denied and conceded quite as much as 
could fairly be expected of an author who 
was entirely absorbed in ‘‘strengthening” a 
very untenable theory. But really he is 
somewhat exacting. After I had presented 
him with cwpan y meirw, diodlys, Rubert Jones, 
Owen Pughe, and Sion Holi the beggarman, 
he is still waiting ‘‘ until I have something 
better to offer.”” Well, I will not treat bim as 
the workhouse authorities treated Oliver Twist, 
but will meekly comply with his request. 
In one of the volumes of Miscellanies edited 
by Canon Raines for the Chetham Society is to 
be found an account of ‘‘ The State, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical, of the County of Lancaster, 
about the year 1590,” part of which is as 
follows : 


** XV. Manifolde popishe Superstitions used in 
the Buriall of the dead. 

**1. Som use the popishe Rites of Buriall 
towardse the dead Corps at home, as it wer 
burying it, befor it com to the Churche. 

‘*2. After that they sett forthe the Corse in 
theire houses all garnished with Crosses, and sett 
rownde abowte with Tapers and Candelics burninge 
night and day till it be carried to the Churche. 
All whiche time y° neighbors use to visit the Corse, 
and there everie one to saye (a Pater noster, or De 


) | profundis) for the Sole; the Belles (all the while) 


beinge ronge many a solemn Peale. After which, 
they are made partakersfof the ded manse dowle 





share of excellent verse, among which, at the 


or Banquet of Charitie. 
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“3. Thus all thinges beinge accomplished in 
right Popishe order at home, at length they carie 
the Corse towardse the Churche all garnished with 
Croeees, which they sett downe by the way at 
everie Crosse, and there all of them devowtly on 
theire knees make prayers for the dead. 

*“*4, And when in this superstitious sorte they 
have brought the Corse to the Ohurche, som 
with hast prevent the minister, and burie the Corse 
them selves, becawse they will not be partakers 
of the service saide at the Buriall ; som, overtreate 
the minister to omitt the Service, and som times 
obtagne theire ; urpore ; and when the minister is 
redie to accomplishe the order of Service appointed 
for the Buriall, mavy of these that com with the 
Corpes will departe ; ffor, Recusantes refuse not to 
bring it to y° Churche, thoughe they will not par- 
take of the Service of the Churche. 

**5. Then, concerninge those that remain with 
the Corre till it be buried, when they have sett 
downe the Corse in the Church, they bende them- 
selves to theire privat prayer with Crossinge and 
knockinge themselves, All knelinge rownde the 
Corre neglectinge the publique Service then in 
hand. And, when the Uorre is redie to be putt 
into the grave ; som, by kissinge the ded Corpes ; 
other, by wailinge the dead with more than 
Heathenishe owtcries ; other, with open invocations 
for the dead; and auother sorte with Janglinge 
the Belles, so disturb the whole action, that the 
minister is ofte compelled to lett passe that parte 
of Service appointed for the Buriall of the dead, 
and to withdrawe him selfe from their tumultu- 
owse Assembly. 

**6. After which Burial], at theire Banquet in 
the Alehouse they often times have a ‘Pater 
noster’ for the dead. 

“7, All the day and night they use to have 
excessive ringinge for y° dead, as also at the 
twelve monethes day after, which they call a 
minninge day. All which time of Ringinge, 
theire use is to have theire privat devotions at 
home for the soule of the dead. . . .” 


Quid plura? It would be insulting the 
intelligence and abusing the patience of the 
readers of the ACADEMY to lay before them any 
more evidence of that kind. 

Dogmatism as to the diodles having “‘ nothing 
to do” with the clu/ coffa is surely somewhat 
premature. Has Mr. Hartland read what 
Bingley, our earliest authority for the term so 
far, says about it ? 

I have not yet dealt with ‘‘M. Jorevin, ap- 
parently a Frenchman travelling in England.” 
The writer in question was a M. Jorevin de 
Rocheford, whose travels were published at 
Paris in 1672 in three duodecimo volumes. 
The book does not seem to be at the British 
Museum ; but the part dealing with the British 
Isles was translated and given in full in 
Astle’s Antiquarian Repertory, iv., pp. 549-631 
(1809). From that translation Owen and 
Blakeway in their History of Shrewsbury 
extracted the portion having reference to that 
town. Mr. Hartland has quoted as a complete 
sentence what is a mere fragment of one, and has 
‘‘shorn off” the really ‘‘ significant” portion. 
Here follows the complete sentence as printed 
in the Antiquarian Repertory. I have italicised 
the part omitted by Mr. Hartland : 

**It is to be remarked that during this oration 
there stood upon the coffin a large pot of wine, 
out of which every one drank to the health of the 
deceased, hoping that he might surmount the difficulties 
he had to encounter in his road to Paradise, where by 
the mercy of God he was about to enter ; on which 
mercy they founded ali their hope, without considering 
their evil life, their wicked religion, and that God is 
just.” 

M. de Rocheford’s meaning is now plain. He 
scornfully ridicules the employment by heretics 
of a rite which had no significance except for 
those who believed in purgatory and the 
efficacy of prayers for the dead. Really the 
portentous gravity with which poor Bagford is 
sagged in here, and the solemn reference to 
‘‘an upper stratum of society” are very 
diverting. I hope that kind of thing is not 





r 


the prevalent mode among “ scientific students 
of custom.” 

One word in conclusion in reference to Strabo 
and Jrish cannibalism. Mr. Hartland says 
(AcADEMY, November 23) that Strabo ex- 
pressly ascribes to the Irish the custom of 
eating their dead parents. That statement is 
wrong, but it is not likely to mislead the 
readers of the ACADEMY. It is made in a far 
more misleading manner in the Leyend 
of Perseus (ii., p. 281). There it is said 
that Strabo ‘‘admits fairly enough that his 
authority for the statement is not decisive.” 
What Strabo expressly says is, that his authority 
for certain specified customs, including the one 
mentioned above, is not trustworthy. He 
implies that, as regards cannibalism, he is 
inclined to believe the tale. But on what 
grounds? Because, for one thing, it is said to 
be a Scythian custom also, and because many 
other nations are said to have practised it amid 
the rigours ofa siege. If Mr. Hartland had con- 
sulted the original Greek he could not possibly 
have so mistaken his author’s meaning, for the 
paragraph is very plain and easy. I am there- 
fore driven to suspect that he has depended on 
a translation; but an unscholarly translator 
from Greek is very apt to neglect the force of 
particles, and (above all) of participial clauses. 
In fact, 

** A participle by the story’s brim 
A simple participle is to him, 
And it is nothing more ! ”’ 
J. P. OWEN. 








SHAKSPERE OR THEOBALD ? 
Nottingham : Dec. 2, 1895. 
‘His Nose was as sharpe as a Pen and [read 
on] a Table of greene fields [dele 8].’’-—Henry V. 
Il. iii. 


Mr. Henry Bradley, writing in the ACADEMY 
of April 21, 1894, showed that in the Liber 
Niger Domus Edw. IV., dated a.p. 1470, 
“at the grene feald of the countyng- 
house,” and ‘‘at the grene cloth,” appear as 
equivalent expressions in reference to payments 
made (apparently) to the Children of the King’s 
Chapel, and accounts rendered to the Steward, 
Treasurer, Controller, ‘‘or the Judges under 
them.’ In the time of Shakspere, payments 
were made to the Children of the Chapel 
Royal for playe performed by them, which 
seem to have brought them into rivalry with 
the professional players. Presumably, when 
the latter performed before the Court, they 
received their reward under similar circum- 
stances; and the appearance of the ‘“ green 
field of the counting-house,” we may hope, 
was familiar to Shakspere and his fellows. 

Now turn to a scene of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Fifty Years, by the Rev. Harry Jones) : 

**T gladly availed myself of his invitation and 
waited upon the Commissioners at Whitehall, where 
they sat at a long green table furnished with clean 
blotting-paper and NEW PENS.” 
What struck the eye of Prebendary Jones 
struck that of Shakspere in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. One can fancy the actors waiting 
for the arrival of their paymaster, and catch a 
whisper of the jests, not always impersonal, 
which helped to pass the time. ‘I say, 
Shakspere, that’s like your nose,” cries the 
clown of the party. The remark is taken good- 
humouredly (who would not be in good- 
humour on such an occasion ?), its quaintness 
strikes the fancy of the dramatist, and crosses 
his mind when, pen in hand, he describes, by 
the mouth cf Mrs. Quickly, the death of 
Falstaff. 

But what is the meaning of the word “‘ field ”’ 











in this connexion? Comparing the definitions 
of Ducange (Niort, 1883): ‘(1) Campus, 
Bellum, praelium,”’ and ‘‘(3) Duellum ipsum, 





quod in campo seu arena initur,” the French 
** CHAMP-CLOS, et, absolt, CHAMP, lieu fermé de 
barricres, ot avaient lieu les duels judiciaires, 
les tournois,” and perhaps the historical 
expression, ‘‘ The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
with the language of the Dialogus de Scaccario : 


** scaccarii lusilis similem habet formam .. . 
Sicut enim in ecaccario lusili qudam ordines 
sunt pugnatorum sic in hee ° 
Item sicut in lutili, pugna committitur inter 
reges: sic in hoc inter duos principaliter con- 
flictus est . . residentibus aliis tanquam 
judicibus,” &c.—(I. i.). 


I was inclined to think that the term ‘‘ field” 
had been transferred from the field of battle to 
the chessboard, thence to the exchequer-table, 
and finally to the ‘‘ green field of the counting- 
house.’”’ But of this there is no direct evidence, 
and Ducange supplies a simpler explanation : 


**8. Campvs, in scutis gentilitiis, Gall. Champ ; 
in pannis vero Fond, ut cum dicimus Etoffe a fond 
d'argent, a fond d’or, Pannus argenteus aureusve 
figuris distinctus apud Rymer, tom. 7, p. 577: 
Unum lectum de panno aureo de rubeo Campo cum foliis 
operatis in quodam frecto albo,’’ &c., 7.v. 


Also s.v. /recta ‘‘ Visitatio Thesaur. 8. Pauli 
Londonens. ann. 1295 [‘in Monastico Ang). 
tom. 3.’ The reference is to the original 
edition of 1673] Pag. 326: Unus pannus de 
viridi campo, cum rosulis inter Frecturas.” The 
page cited is full of similar expressions. 

“A cloth of green field” is, then, a cloth with 
& green ground, or composed of a green 
material. Everyone knows that constantly 
recurring motive of medieval art and literature, 
a green field diversified with springing flowers. 
But it is time to conclude this ‘‘ babble of 
green fields.” 

GREY Hubert SkIPwirTH. 





A SENTENCE IN MILTON’S PROSE. 
London: Jan. 11, 1896. 

In the passage extracted by Mr. Johnson, 
Landor thinks that he has quoted Milton’s 
metrical sentence before. The earlier instance 
is worth mentioning, as it goes to illustrate 
Landor’s fine superiority to our modern anxiety 
to ‘‘ verify our references,” which he shared, 
of course, with Scott and Lamb. It is in the 
article on ‘ Catullus,” contributed to the 
Foreign Quarterly Review in July, 1842, and 
reprinted in vol. x. of Messrs. Dent’s edition of 
Landor : 

“It is not necessary to turn to the grander 
poetry of Milton for verses more harmonious than 
those adduced [by Hallam]; we find them even in 
the midet of his prose. . . . 

‘¢ ¢ When God commands to take the trumpet 
And blow a shriller and a iouder blast, 
It rests not in Man’s will what he shall do, 
Or what he shall forbear.’ 

‘This sentence in the Treatise on Prelacy is 
printed in prose : it sounds like inspiration.’”’ 


It is not quite what Milton wrote; but that 


never troubled Landor. 
W. E. GARRETT FISHER, 








ARCHBISHOP USSHER IN OXFORD. 
Athenaeum Club, Dublin : Jan. 15, 1896. 
In reply to the letter of Mr. Thomas on the 
above subject, let me say that Dr. Parr, in his 
Life, is very clear on the point. He says 


(p. 44), under date 1640, Ussher 

** went to Oxford . . . to pursue his studies in the 
libraries there, where he was accommodated with 
lodgings in Ohrist Church by Dr. Morice, Canon 
of that House, and Hebrew Professor.”’ 


It is not likely, under these circumstances, 





He was 


that his name would be on the books. 
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only a visitor for literary purposes, and we 
know did not remain there long. 
J. A. Carr. 


in the quotation from Mommsen, contained 
in Prof. Roys’s letter on ‘‘ The Castell Dwyran 
Stone,” in the AcApEMY of last week, for 
**Resen ” read ** Treves,” and for ‘‘ Franke- 
valdi ” yead ‘“‘ Hanhavaldi.”} 








APPOINT' MENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 
Sunny, Jan. 19,11,15a.m. S uth Place Eth‘cal Society; 


“Charity and Property,” by Mr. J. A. Robson. 
4 p.m, Sunday Lecture: “ Literature as tho Ex- 


pression of Life’s Heart and Soul,” by Dr. Karl 
Lentzner, 
4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Zululand,” by 
Miss Colenso. 
Monpay, Jan. 20, 4.30 p.m, Victeria Institute: “ Some 


Newly Deciphered Inseriptions,” by Mr. T. G. Pinches, 

5 p.m. London Institution: ‘“‘ Cambridge Uni- 
versity, its History and Development,” by Mr. E, J. C. 
Morton, 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Sixtine Chapel,” 
IV., by Prof. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Royal Institute of British Architects: Pre- 
sentation of Prizes and Address by the President, Mr. 

Penrose. 

8pm. Socicty of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Alter- 
nate Current Transformers,” I., by Dr. J. H. Fleming. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: a Paper by Mr. H. W. Blunt. 

Tusspay, Jan, 21,3 p.m, Royal Institution: ‘The External 
Covering of Plants and Animals,” IL, by Prof. C. 
Stewart. 

5 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘ Parliamentary Representa- 
tion in England, illustrated by the General Elections of 
1892 and 1895,” by Mr. J. A. Baines. 

8p.m, Anthropological: Anniversary Meeting. 

8p.m. Folk-lore: Annual Meeting; Address by 
the President, Mr. E,. Clodd, 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘The Sani- 
tary Works of Buenos Ayres.”’ 

Wepnespay, Jan. 22, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Supply 
of Sea-Water to London,”’ by Mr. Frank W. Grierson. 

Tuvaespay, Jan. 23, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Dante,” 
Il., by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed. 

6p.m. London Institution: ‘* Unexplored Glaciers 
of Vatna Jikul,” by Mr. F. W. W. Howell. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Sixtine Chapel,” 
V., by Prof, W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Helmholtz Memorial Lecture, 
by Prof, G, F. Fitzgerald. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8p.m. Irish Literary Society: ‘“‘ Dean Swift,” by 
the Rev. Dr. W. Barry. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Frrpay, Jan. 24, 5 p.m, Physical: “‘ Exhibition of some 
Geometrical Instruments,” by Mr. E. Scott and Signor 
Monticolo; “* Resultant Tones,’’ by Mr. J. D. Everett ; 
“Experiments with Incandescent Lamps,” by Sir 
David Salomans, 

9 pm. Royal Institution: “ Ludwig and Vital- 
ism,” by Prof. Burdon Sanderson. 

Sarurpay, Jan. 25, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: 
Valley of Kashmir,” by Mr. Walter R, Lawrence. 

3.45 p.m. Botunic: General Fortnightly Meeting, 


“The 


SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Milk, its Nature and Composition, By C. M. 
Aikman, M.A., D.Sc. (A. & C. Black.) 
Into a compact, well-ordered volume Dr. 
Aikman has condensed an adequate and careful 
account of the chemistry and bacteriology of milk 
and its products. The practical operations of 
the dairy are alluded to only incidentally, the 
object of the author being to state and ex- 
plain the scientific principles that underlie the 
several processes to which milk is subjected. 
To give an adequate notion of the scope of this 
useful handbook one ought to cite the complete 
table of contents. It must here suffice to state 
that the first sixty pages are devoted to an 
account of the formation, constituents, and 
changes of milk; the bacteria of milk are then 
discussed in a chapter of fifty pages; while a 
nearly equal space is assigned to butter and its 
bacteria, rennet, and cheese. The two final 
chapters are concerned with the testing of milk 
and with milk as a food. The volume as a 


whole should prove a valuable aid to students 
of the modern and improved system of dairying. 
In some details it admits of revision. We 
trust that the author, in preparing a second 
edition for the press, will pay special attention 





several alterations are needed. The term 
“ nutrients,” employed by the writer of this 
notice more than twenty years ago, is legitimate; 
but why should the compounds so named be 
tautologically described as ‘‘ food nutrients” ? 
Again, it is quite wrong to include amides and 
‘* nitrogenous extractives” in the proteine group. 
When Dr. Aikman tells us that oysters ‘ are 
practically of the same nutritive value as milk” 
(p. 172), we feel that he cannot have had access 
to an accurate analysis of the edible portion of 
these mollusks. We think that the dynamic 
value of pure fats as food ought not to be 
reckoned so high as two and a half times that 
of an equal weight of starch or albumin (p. 167). 
There is a strange slip on p. 30, where the 
reader is informed that ‘‘ albumin differs from 
casein in not containing phosphorus, and from 
the other albuminoids of milk in containing 
sulphur.” How can this be, when Dr. Aikman 
gives ‘78 as the percentage of sulphur 
in milk-casein? One other statement 
needing correction may be cited, although in 
this case the mistake has only an historical 
import. On p. 21 we read concerning the 
fat globules in milk: ‘* It was till comparatively 
recently believed that they were surrounded by 
a solid albuminous membrane which became 
ruptured when milk was churned.” In point 
of fact Quevenne more than thirty years ago 
demonstrated the absence of this supposed 
structure, and furnished a true explanation of 
the state in which the globules of fat subsist in 
milk, The memoirs of Quevenne are now for- 
gotten, but they were gathered into a volume 
in 1857—Du Lait, par M. Bouchardat et T. A. 
Quevenne. It is most interesting to note how 
many of the conclusions derived from the 
recent study of milk-chemistry were anticipated 
in this book. Even the determination of the 
‘“‘albuminose, mati¢re appelée depuis peptone 
par M. Lehmann,” in cow’s milk tallies exactly 
— cent. as an average) with the latest 
results. 


Justus von Liebig, His Life and Work, 1803- 
1873. By W. A. Shenstone. (Cassells.) This 
new volume of the ‘“‘Century Science’ series 
may be read with intelligent interest even by 
those who are not conversant with chemical 
terminology. For only in parts of a couple of 
chapters in this biography of a great chemist 
has Mr. Shenstone found it necessary to employ 
the language and introduce the symbols of the 
science. No reader of ordinary 
culture can study this memoir without learning 
that Liebig was something other and some- 
thing more than ‘‘a man who gained a large 
fortune by making extract of meat.” The 
devotee of science may, indeed, find too little 
pure science in these pages, the lover of stories 
of personal and private life too much; but 
Mr. Shenstone has certainly succeeded in 
drawing a charming picture of Liebig the 
man and of Liebig the investigator and 
teacher. The first of the nine chapters com- 
prised in this volume deals with the early 
years of the great chemist, with his intro- 
duction to science and its chief apostles, and 
with his invention of the method of analysing 
organic compounds. Liebig’s scientific colla- 
boration and intimate friendship with Wohler, 
and the outcome of their joint researches, are 
described in chap. ii. In the next chapter 
some of the chief discoveries of Liebig are 
recorded, though only in barest outline. The 
attitude of Liebig in regard to the views and 
discoveries of his great French contemporary 
Dumas is described in chap. iv. Fermenta- 
tion is discussed in chap. v. ; in chap. vi. Liebig’s 
work in connexion with agriculture, and in the 
following chapter his researches on the 
chemistry and offices of food.  Liebig’s 
educational work forms the subject of chap. 





to the final chapter on ‘‘ Milk as a Food,” Here 


a 





references are made to the chief incidents of his 
later days, his relations with English men of 
science, and his co mdence with Wohler, 
Berzelius, and Renning. But Mr. Shenstone’s 
Life of Justus von Liebig is a book to which 
justice cannot be done in a brief notice, nor 
even by copious quotation. Its careful sum- 
maries of ter, of work, of opinions, and 
of controversies must be steadily d from 
beginning to end, to be appreciated. The 
biographer is at once well-informed and fair : 
inclined, perhaps, to look leniently upon his 
hero’s occasional failings in the conduct of 
controversy, and to regard with lingering 
affection some of his obsolete or incomplete 
views, but on the whole dealing impartially 
with the several problems discussed. 


A Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry. 
By Dr. Lassar-Cohn. Translated by Alexander 
Smith, of the University of Chicago. (Mac- 
millans.) The abbreviated title given on the 
cover of this volume, ‘‘ A Manual of Organic 
Chemistry,” is misleading. For the work 
really covers a field but imperfectly occupied 
hitherto. It is, in fact, a compendium of 
laboratory methods for preparing organic com- 
pounds, not a history of the compounds them- 
selves. The author justly remarks in his 
preface that 


‘the text-books on organic chemistry usually 
treat the practical side of the science in a very 
perfunctory manner. The reader may even get 
the impression that there are no difficulties in the 
way of realising the actions expressed in the most 
complicated equations, and that the yields calcu- 
lable from the equations will invariatly be attained 
in practice.’’ 
In actual work the results commonly secured 
diverge widely from those which theory 
promises. To minimise the proportion of by- 
erp and to obtain a good yield of the 
esired substance, demands, in most cases, the 
fulfilment of several conditions, physical as 
well as chemical. Dr. Lassar-Cohn presents in 
this manual a classified series of methods, and 
gives the necessary data for carrying them out 
in a large number of specific and typical cases. 
His treatment of the subject is full, but does 
not pretend to be exhaustive. We have looked 
in his for a selected number of test 
cases, and have found the great majority 
of the sought-for processes duly described. 
Here and there defects or errors may 
occur: as, for instance, where (p. 246) the 
use of barium peroxide in the preparation of 
organic peroxides, discovered in the laboratory 
of Balliol College, Oxford, in the year 1857, is 
assigned to the year 1884 and to Dr. Lipp- 
mann. But the volume is a substantial con- 
tribution to the library of the working organic 
chemist, and is as conscientious in execution as 
it is admirable in plan. It has no competitors ; 
for the small English handbooks which we 
previously possessed, one by Dr. Emerson 
Reynolds, one by Dr. Julius B. Cohen, and a 
third by Dr. W. R. Orndorff, are of more 
restricted scope. Dr. Lassar-Cohn’s treatise is 
divided into two parts. In the first of these 
— methods are described in eleven chapters, 
evoted to Baths, Crystallisation, Decolorisa- 
tion, Distillation, Desiccation, Extraction, Fil- 
tration, Melting-point and Molecular Weight 
Determinations, Sealed Tubes, and Sublimation. 
One hundred pages are given to the treatment 
of the above-named topics, while three — 
that space is assigned to special methods. 
These are discussed in twelve chapters, having 
such headings as ‘‘ Condensation,” ‘‘ Pre- 
tion of Diazo-Bodies,” “ tion of 
ogen Compounds,” ‘‘ Oxidation,” ‘‘ Reduc- 
tion,” and ‘ Saponification.” To the book 


itself we must refer those of our readers who 
are desirous of studying Dr. Lassar-Cohn’s 
por we ae Ym and modern treatment of these 





viii. In the last chapter the dominant — 
characteristics of Liebig are portrayed, while 








and kindred topics. 
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The Scientific Foundations of Analytical 
Chemistry. By W. Ostwald. Translated by G. 
M‘Gowan. (Macmillans.) To do justice to 
this original and valuable treatise one would 
need to make abstracts of each of its thirteen 
chapters, and to cite passages from at least a 
score of its pages. In a brief notice it is not 
possible even to indicate the freshness and ful- 
ness which are such prominent characteristics 
of Dr. Ostwald’s scientific treatment of chemical 
analysis. Hitherto, as the author observes in 
his preface, it is the technique of laboratory 
operations, not their philosophical bases, which 
has been so kighly —— Dr. Ostwald, in 
the volume ane review, bas brought to bear, 
upon long familiar and daily recurring 
phenomena and processes, the light afforded by 
recent theories, such as the general theory of 
chemical reactions and of states of equilibrium, 
the theory of solution and of electrolytic dis- 
sociation. In fact, the reader is constantly 
being shown that analysis ought to be regarded 
from the viewpoint of science, although it has 
long been considered almost exclusively as an 
art. Let the analyst, who would form some 
notion of what Dr. Ostwald has to tell him, 
read half a dozen of the smaller sections in 
this volume, such as those on ‘“ Absorption 
Phenomena,” ‘‘ The Enlargement of the Crys- 
talline Grains,” and ‘‘ Tloidal Precipitates ”’ 
(pp. 18-27); also the sections on ‘‘ Substances 
in Solution,” ‘‘Ions,” and ‘ The Varieties of 
Tons” (pp. 47-56). He will then feel compelled 
to go carefully through the whole of part i. of 
the volume, which is entitled ‘‘ Theory,” and 
will afterwards pass ov, with increased interest 
in the author's novel and systematic treatment 
of analysis, to part. ii., another hundred pages 
devoted to ‘‘ Practical Applications.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
FOUR PHOENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM CYPRUS, 


I. 
Magdalen College, Oxford ; Jan. 9, 1896. 

Among the treasures excavated at Larnaka, 
in Cyprus, in 1894 by Mr. J. L. Myres, of 
Magdalen College, are four Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, which have a considerable amount of 
interest. 

(1) The first is inscribed on a stele with a 
moulded cornice. Below the inscription is a 
curious device shaped rather like a plough- 
share; but what it actually represents it is 
difficult to say. Ican find nothing like it on 
other figured Phoenician stones. The inscrip- 
tion itself, cut in bold and elegant letters, may 
be transliterated as follows : 


JOWS I= TNwyTay> 
e937 Opp Noay wr 


1.€., 
‘* To ‘Abd-ashtar, son of Eshmun, 
the chariot-smith : he made this. . .” 


All the letters are perfectly clear and present 
no difficulty. The stone is broken at the end 
of the second line, leaving only the letter °; 
but the rest of the word may be readily sup- 
plied and “772° read, #.¢., ‘‘ may [the deity] 
bless [him]” : as often on stones from Cyprus, 
eg., Corp. Inser. Semit. 10, 4. 25, 89, 3. 94, 5, 
&e, As to the form of the letters, they are of 
the usual type of Phoenician found in Cyprus; 
NS, however, is decorated with a hook at the 
right end of its lower transverse line, and 5 
with a hook at the top. 

The name of the person who set up the 
pillar to himself (so I understand the sentence) 
is ‘Abd-‘ashtar, ‘‘ servant of ‘Ashtar.”” On the 
Phoenician inscriptions the name of the deity 
always has the feminine ending, ‘Ashtart — 
‘Ashtoreth, the goddess Astarte—e.g., (. /. S. 
115, 1 (ATMwY TIDY). 3, 15. 16, 18, &e.; the 
only parallel for ‘Ashtar is to be found on the 





Moabite Stone, 1. 17, we> anmwy. So we 
have here either a unique instance of the name 
‘Ashtar in Phoenician, or else an oversight of 
the stone-cutter, who left out the final ¢ by 
mistake. 

The first two words of 1. 2 are clearly 
nbay won, which I read O29 (wim) wen 
—7.e.“ maker of chariots.” ‘Abd-‘ashtar describes 
himself by his profession: he was a chariot- 
smith. For wom cf. C. J. S. 86, 13a (cf. 
2 Chron. xxiv. 12); 64 Wom a5 =dpxiréxTor, 
274, 3; but in none of these cases is the word 
used exactly as hers. The word yy is found 
in C. /. S. 346, 3, where the donor of the stele 
adds after his name yy M52y—i.e. “‘ [maker ?] 
of chariots of wood.” The interest of the 
phrase in our inscription is that it points to the 
existence in Cyprus of a regular trade of chariot- 
smiths ; in this case they were makers of metal 
chariots, as the word wu implies. Itmay be 
added that the chariot is copiously represented 
in native Cyprian art from the beginning of 
the Graeco-Phoenician period, while iron was 
freely worked in Cyprus from the ninth or 
eighth century onwards ; ancient workings are 
found within twenty miles of Kition. 

(2) The next inscription is a small fragment, 
cut in larger, coarser letters than No. 1. It is 
as follows: 


=»nw> 
7 May 
o 


—i.eey 
“To Shamar... 
this pillar 
to them.” 


The proper name in full may have been 
Shamar-baal (cf. C. /. S. 384). At first I was 
disposed to read the letters 7 nw ‘to the 
name of R...”; but this is not a usage 
found on the Phoenician monuments. It is 
better to read the letters as a fragment of a 
proper name. Both | and 2 are now in the 
Nikosia Museum; both were discovered in the 
necropolis of Kition. 

(3) The third inscription is cut in small, 
clear letters round the brim of what was once 
a marble basin or vessel of some kind. Only 
seventeen letters have survived : 


, y 920 72 AAP 73 ITS 
~~ t.€ey 
‘‘his lord, the son of Melqarth, the son of 
pS 


The form ‘>= occurs several times on a group 
of inscriptions in the somewhat obscure ex- 
pression 8) 2, which is generally under- 
stood as an equivalent for ‘7s ay ‘servant 
of his lord”’; it is just possible that this may 
have been the phrase here. The S in ‘343s is 
only partially preserved ; but there is not much 
doubt about the letter. The last word of the 
inscription is interesting. > 5 is the name of 
the deity Mikal or Makul (Euting prefers the 
Mckil from 5)5), usually found preceded by 
mw, Reshef-Mikal—e.g., C. /. S. 89, 3. 90, 2. 
91, 2. 93, 5. 94, 5—all from Cyprus. The letter 
Y follows 52% on the inscription; and as 
Mital here is evidently the name of a person, 
I would suggest that the full form of the name 
was ("})D 55% Mikal-‘azar — ‘‘ Mikal helps,” 
on the analogy of =y Syn, Baal-‘azar, C. J. S. 
256, 2. 3. At the same time, it is worth 
noticing that both in No. 1 and in this inscrip- 
tion, No. 3, the divine names Eshmun and 
Melqarth are used as personal proper names. 
This stone is now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. The date of these inscriptions cannot 
be determined with anything like precision ; 


— 





date early in the Ptolemaic period, at the close 
of the fourth or the beginning of the third 


century B.C, 
G. A. Cook. 


[The fourth inscription will be given next 
week. | 





SCIENCE NOTES. 
THE evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 


tion next Friday will be delivered by Prof. 
Burdon Sanderson, on ‘‘ Ludwig and Vitalism.”’ 


On Monday next, at the Society of Arts, Dr. 
J. A. Fleming will begin a course of four 
Cantor Lectures on “‘ Alternate Current Trans- 
formers.” 


Ar the annual meeting of the Royal Meteor- 
ological Society, held on Wednesday of this 
week, Mr. E, Mawley was elected president, in 
succession to Mr. R. Inwards. 


Mr. W. L. ScLaTeER—assistant master at 
Eton, but formerly deputy superintendent of 
the Calcutta Museum—has been appointed to 
the curatorship of the South African Museum 
at Capetown, vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Roland Trimen. Mr. Sclater is a son of the 
well-known secretary of the Zoological Society. 


THE Scientific Press are about to issue a 
third edition of Mr. Henry C. Burdett’s Cottaye 
Hospitals: General, Fever, and Convalescent ; 
their Progress, Management, and Work. As 
it is fifteen years since the second edition 
appeared, this work has been practically re- 
written, and a great number of new plans, Xc., 
have been introduced. 


WE have received from the directcr-general, 
Sir Archibald Geikie, the first colour-printed 
map issued by the Geological Survey. It is on 
the scale of an inch to four miles, and repre- 
sents the London Basin and great part of the 
Wealden area. Hitherto all the Geological 
Survey maps have been coloured by hand, and 
the present map was so issued at a price of 
103, 6d. The cost is now 2s. 6d. The 
Stationery Office has prepared the map as an 
experiment ; and if successful the other sheets 
completing the map of England and Wales on 
the same scale will be published, printed in 
colours. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tne fresh transcription of part of the Sinai 
Gospels which was brought by Mrs. 8S. 8. Lewis 
from Mount Sinai in the spring of last year will 
be published by the Cambridge University 
Press in the course of this month. It will be 
accompanied by a new and complete edition of 
her tra~slation, and will take the form of a 
reprint of about 100 Syriac pages hitherto 
defective—the complementary portions being in 
a blue colour, to distinguish them from what 
was transcribed in 1893 by Messrs. Bensly, 
Harris, and Burkitt. Each of these pages will 
bear an additional number in brackets, corres- 

onding with its number in the volume of 1894, 
for the convenience of those purchasers who 
wish to interleave the two. A list of the 
lacunae which still remain, with the reasons for 


‘them, will be included in the volume. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish imme- 
diately Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
edited from a Greek papyrus in the Bodleian 
Library, with a translation, commentary, and 
appendices by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, and an 
introduction by Prof. Mahaffy. The papyrus 
consists of two rolls, which were obtained by 
Prof. Flinders Petrie and Mr. Grenfell respec- 
tively. It is by far the largest Greek papyrus 
known; and as it is in several places dated in 
the twenty-seventh year of Philadelphus, or 





but the forms of the letters would suggest a | 


259-8 B.C., it is also nearly the oldest. The 
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text volume is accompanied by a portfolio 
containing thirteen facsimiles. 


UNDER the title Apocrypha Sinaitica, by Mrs. 
Gibson, Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons will publish 
in a few weeks two ancient Arabic versions of 
the Anaphora Pilati, one of them dated A.p. 
799, together with a Syriac version transcribed 
by Mr. J. Rendel Harris; also two Arabic 
recensions of the Recognitions of Clement, one 
from Sinai and the other from the British 
Museum. To these will be added a story 
entitled ‘‘ The Preaching of Peter,” also dated 
A.D, 799, and three little tracts concerning 
the two earliest Bishops of Jerusalem. These 
will all be accompanied by translations and 
illustrations. 


NEXT week the Northern Counties Publishing 
Company, of Inverness, will issue an Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language, 
by Mr. Alexander Macbain. The work will 
include every word in the Gaelic language, 
with the parallel words in Irish, Welsh, Cornish, 
and Breton. The cognate forms in European 
languages and Sanskrit are referred to; and, 
where possible, the word is traced to its Aryan 
root. An interesting feature of the work will 
be an appendix, in which Mr. Macbain dis- 
cusses the names an:l surnames of the Scottish 
Highlands. This claims to be the first diction- 
ary of the kind that deals thoroughly with any 
modern Celtic language. 


Art the meeting of the Victoria Institute on 
Monday next, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of the 
British Museum, will read a paper on ‘‘ Some 
Newly Deciphered Cuneiform Inscriptions.” 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Currron Suaxsrerr Socirty.—(Saturday, Dee, 28.) 


Artucer 8. Way, Esq., president, in the chair — 
Mr. May read a paper entitled ‘ Falstaff’s 
Cowardice.”” It has been too often alleged that 
Shakspere represented Falstalf to be a thief, 
coward, and liar, and that therefore he must 
have meant him to be an object for reprobation. 
There is a fatal difficulty, however, in acceptin 

this proposition. If Shakspere meant [alstaff to 
be an object fer reprobation, why did he so 
egregiously fail? It is too much to be asked to 
believe that a character, which has been popular 
beyond all others with those for whom Shakspere 
wrote, became so by the blundering workmanship 
of its creator. To some persons, the Puritans for 
example, Falstaff was, doubtless, unacceptable. 
In considering the question of Falstaff's courage 
or cowardice, we have first to rettle our conception 
of courage. Speaking broadly, we may divide 
it into (1) heroic courage, (2) moral courage 
(3) physical courage. What courage fell to 
l‘alstaff’s share must have been of the third kind. 
When young he was a noted swashbuckler. 
Shallow’s reminiscences are a good testimony to 
the reputation of young Falstaff. He certainly 
gained and kept a reputation on the strength 
of which he is appointed “Captain” of foot 
at the age of sixty, in spite of his unwieldi- 
ness. He did his part at Shrewsbury with suffi- 
cient fairly earned credit. since we my accept as 
true the words in his soliloquy, ‘“‘I have led my 
ragamvflins where they are peppered ; there’s not 
three of my hundred and fifty left alive.” So Sir 
John was well to the front as long as legs and 
wind lasted ; «nd it says something for his qualities 
as an officer that he succeeded in making such 
‘* pitiful rascals’’ follow him into the jaws of 
death. Ten years later we find his services as 
much in request as erer—* a dozen captaine, bare- 
headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns, and 
asking everyone for Sir John Falstaff.” Can Shak- 
spere have intended to represent English soldiers as 
80 imposed up n, or the Prince so blind to his own 
interest at a most perilous crisis, as to actually 
procure a ¢¢ mmand in a campaign on which the 
very ¢xistence of his family hung for a man whose 
military qualities he knew to be a sham ? His 
cowardice is supposed to he proved by his 


ehavionr in single combat with Douglas. But 


his words are those of a cheery cynic, not 
of a coward; and he was old, heavy, tired, 
and out of breath. In the Gadshill affair 
we note that it is just when the thieves, in 
fancied security, are proceeding to share the booty 
that their assailants pounce upon them. It is a 
night ambuscade, the most unnerving of all forms 
of attack, and Falstaif’s companions flee at once. 
Now Shakspere here leaves Falstaff opposed to 
odds of two to one, yet he does not turn till he has 
by ‘‘a blow or two’ made proof of their quality. 
With the intuition of a practised swordsman, he 
promptly recognises that they are young, active, 
and good at their weapons ; and that it is death or 
flight. Of course, it cannot be contended that 
Falstaff has either the hero or the martyr spirit. 
He acts upon his maxim—the better part of valour 
is discretion; none but a desperate, bull-dog 
fighter would have stayed. In the brief encounter 
with Douglas he does not shirk the conflict, but 
maintains it just long enough to perceive that he is 
hopelessly overmatched ; whereupon, with that cool 
presence of mind which never deserts him, he 
contrives so to receive Douglas’s last blow as 
to deceive the latter into the belief that he has 
killed him outright—a neat performance even for 
an old coldier. Among his followers he is a very 
paladin. They are cowards indeed, in spite of youth 
and strength; he is as brave as, considering his 
physical drawbacks and his cynical disregard of 
honour, he could well be. In the tavern brawl 
he promptly crosses swords with Pistol and drives 
him before him like chaff. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that, of all those whom we commonly call 
‘* Homer’s heroes,’’ two only have that steady, 
unflinching courage which is subject to no panic, 
to which we now are disposed to restrict the name. 
Of these Achilles does not count ; he is physically 
a giant among men, besides being helped by gods. 
Diomede is the only one like a Norse Viking or a 
Roland; and it is curious to find that the old 
warrior Nestor, the oracle of the army, as being 
long tried in war and council, publicly rebukes him 
{ix. 63, 64) for this very trait, declaring that the man 
who revels in fighting for fighting’s sake is worthy 
to be an outcast from home, from social relations, 
and from religious rites. All the other leaders, 
both Greek and Trojan, are daunted by a sudden 
reverse, and ready to retreat when the battle goes 
against them. Let us not, then, be harder on 
Falstaff than the Father of Song was on the heroes 
of old, but give him credit for the nerve that 
could let him drop off into peaceful slumbers, even 
when the sheriff's men were hammering at the 
door to drag him off to the prison and the 
hangman’s cart.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths read notes 
on ‘Some Words used by Shakspere in ‘2 Henry 
IV.’ only.”’ He referred with some detail to the 
points of interest in connexion with ‘* Gravy’”’ 
(I. ii. 184) and its pronunciation ; ‘* Costermonger’’ 
(I. ii. 191) ; ** Bed-hangings”’ (If. i 159); ‘‘ Utis’’ 
(II. iv. 22): ‘* Watch-case ” (IIL. i. 17) ; 
“Pricked” (IT. iv. 359, IIL. ii. 125, 153, 162); 
** Potable ” (IV. v 163) ; ‘‘ Husband ” = husband- 
man (V. iii. 12); ‘‘ The Fleet’? (V. v. 97). 





Ano.o-Rvsstan Literary Socrety.—(Zmperial 
Institute, Tuesday, Jan. 7.) 


E. A. Cazavet, Esq., president, in the chair.—A 
paper was read, in Russian, by M. De Bogdano- 
vich, on ‘The Results of Russian Civilisaticn in 
Central Asia.’? After a short historical summary 
of the great movement of Russia, proving 
the correct forecast of Peter the Great, that 
Russia bad a civilising mission to perform in 
Asia, M. De Bogdanovich referred to the present 
condition of Central Asia, quoting the words of the 
Russian members of the Pamir Boundary Uom- 
mission when the last boundary post was sunk: 
‘* Here lies the Pamir question.’’ As no Central 
Asian problem seems to exist, it is to be hoped 
that the wish expressed by General Kouropatkine 
to an English officer will soon be realised. He 
said: ‘‘ like to meet the English in Asia, not 
to fight, but to advance together, shoulder to 
shoulder, along the same path, spreading civili- 
sation among the people we have subjugated in 
Asia.”” Until 1865 the Russians met no obstacle 
or armed intervention among the Khirgiy. of the 
Steppes, and all was peacefully annexed, thanks to 
a great principle: ‘‘ Always respect the faith and 





customs of the people conquered.’* From 1865 to 





1876 Russia had to cope with the armed Khanates 
in Central Asia ; and this eleven years’ war resulted 
in the annexation of 600,000 square miles, with a 
population of three and a half miliion Mohamme- 
dans. In 1882 Russia annexed the Turcomans 
and 73,000 square miles, with a population of seven 
millions. Since that time, with peace and tran- 
quillity, the interests of Russia are immovably 
established in Central Asia—immovably, because 
Turkestan was not conquered, but annexed ; and 
the first pioneers found there a second fatherland, 
and not a place of exile. They treated the natives 
as brothers, according to the law of Christ; con- 
sequently there is no idea of rebellion. The 
natives know that their religion, property, and 
the fruit of their labour are secur:d to them 
under Russian rule; they appreciate the recent 
development of trade and the extension of their 
markets. Now they are able peacefully to 
develop the rich resources of their country, and 
have put aside their primitive agricultural methods 
and tools. The first pioneers under General 
Kaufman had a great task set beforethem. They 
had to renovate, if not to create, every branch of 
industry, agriculture, rearing of cattle, &c. They 
taught the natives a new life, setting before them 
a better ideal, in short, a new civilisation. This 
task was admirably perform:d, to the glory of 
Russia and to the credit of its early pioneers. The 
first caro of the Government is to look after irri- 
gation, because the welfare of the country de- 
pends on a good water supply, and also becanse 
the Russian idea of colonising is to increase the 
area of cultivated soil belonging to the natives. 
We now reckon almost eighty Russian villages, 
with a number of churches and schools, founded 
since the annexation. M. De Bogdanovich ex- 
plained the progress realised in all directions in 
that part of Asia; also the actual condition of the 
silk and cotton industries, of the rice }lantations, 
forests, vineyards, vegetable-gardens, orchards, 
and fishing, especially the sturgeon fisheries in 
Lake Aral. The mineral wealth is immense, 
but it has not yet been developed. M. De 
Bogdanovich laid stress on the question of educa- 
tion, and the solicitude of the Government for the 
health of the people. The Transcaspian Railway 
is a great’ source of material progress as regards 
the exchange of products between Asia and Russia, 
though still inadequate for the wants of the popu- 
lation. Large caravans have to carry merchandise 
to Siberia, and the towns of Uralsk and Orenburg. 
The projects of establishing railway lines to con- 
nect the south-west of Russia with Tashkend, 
Siberia, and Turkestan are now under considers - 
tion, and most probably will soon be execute. 
These two lines will enormously increase the wealth 
and prosperity of the country. They meet the 
desires of the mercantile community and the local 
Press. The Press was spoken of in high terms by 
M. De Bogdanovich. Directed by men of intellect 
and ability, it has always adopted a peaceful and 
friendly tone towards its neighbour, british India. 
Having explained the benefits conferred by Russi« 
on the people of Central Asia, and the results of 
her civilisation, the lecturer quoted the authority 
of eminent travellers and explorers from Western 
Europe in confirmation of his opinions: namely, 
E. Blanc in his Colonisation Russe dans I Asie 
Centrale, Leclerc in his Conférence before the Société 
Geographique Royale de Bruxelles, and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson in a lecture to the Royal Geographical 
Society, and also the recent evidence furnished by 
Major-General M. G. Gerard, who travelled 
through Central Asia on his return from the Pamirs 
to London.—General Gerard was prevented from 
being present, but sent a letter expressing 
his regret, as also did Sir Donald M. Waltlace.— 
Mr. Brayley Hodgetts entirely agreed with the 
remark attributed to General Kouropatkine, that 
it would be desirable that Englishmen and Russians 
should work together for the civilisation and 
development of those regions in Asia which were 
in the sphere of their influence ; and as a proof in 
point ke said that a Russian engineer had been in 
Egypt in order to study the English system of 
irrigation from the Nile, in order to apply it with 
satisfactory results to Central Asia. He further 
related several instances of the manner in which 
Russians had assisted him during his travels in 
Russia and in the East, and also referred with 
special pleasure to some occasions when he had 
been able to be useful to them.-—Captain Ouppage, 
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who had lately returned from India, where he had 
served in the In ce Department, bore 
testimony to the cordial relations which existed 
between Russian and English officers during the 
delimitation of the Pamir boundary. He had 
been told by Captain MacSwiney, who had 
accompanied General Gerard on that occasion, 
that after the boundary work had been completed 
the English and Russian officers embraced each 
other in Russian fashion on parting.—The President 
expressed the best thanks of the society to 
M. De Bogdanovich for his excellent paper, which 
was doubly interesting as the lecturer had 
seen things with his own eyes, and communi- 
cated the result of his personal experience. In 
Eastern countries (as he had himself seen when 
travelling in Persia) the man who owned the 
water played as important a part as the sole 
banker im some small place in Europe, and could 
easily ruin his poorer neighbour by refusing to 
supply him with water. Without iu any way 
desiring to depreciate the importance and utility 
of the good work which Russia had done in Central 
Asia, he ventured to say that the latter had been 
in so wretched a condition that any change might 
be considered an improvement. He was also of 
opinion that Russian civilisation, possessing a 
tinge of the Oriental, could be more easily under- 
stood and assimilated by the natives. I[t wasa 
curious fact that the Jews in Central Asia, who 
were few in numbers, had the greatest percentage 
of children in the schools. In conclusion, he 
expressed the earnest hope that, as the English 
members of the society employed every endeavour 
to raise Russia and the Russians in the opinion of 
this country, Russian members would facilitate 
the task by performing the same good office 
towards us, and not be influenced by a portion of 
the Pressin both countries, whose object appeared 
to be to estrange the mutual good feeling and to 
sow dissension, instead of encouraging a good 
understanding for the benefit of all concerned. 


ExizaserHan Society.—(Vednesday, Jan. 8.) 


Freverick Rogrrs, Esq., in the chair.—Miss 
Grace Latham read a paper on ‘‘The Origin and 
Outcome of the Fads and Fashions of Elizabethan 
Love-making.’’ Sheremarked that all writers, even 
the very greatest, need for thorough appreciation 
some knowledge of their times, and that this was 
especially the case with the curious love customs 
of the time of Elizabeth. They began in Provence 
among the troubadours, and came to England in 
the twelfth century, but obtained acceptance 
only among the higher classes, and after a 
time nearly died out. They had also, how- 
ever, been imported into Italy, where they 
took firm root. Every lady had her cavalicre 
servente, or ‘* servant,” and there grew up 
a whole literature of amatory poems. Chief 
among these poets were Dante and Petrach. No 
one can miss seeing the influence the latter has 
had upon the Elizabethan poets, who copied his 
numerous classical allusions, his quaint conceits, 
and forced metaphors, which compare the most 
dissimilar objects. The travelled English brought 
Italian poetry and Italian customs back with 
them, and they were eagerly adopted by the 
nation. However, where the Italian is strained 
and scholarly, the Englishman pours out the fresh 
passion of the younger nation ; where the one, to 
whom love in marriage was an unheard of 
necessity, sang for twenty years a love that had, 
and perhaps was hardly intended to have, an 
outcome, the other wooed his lady and, winning, 
married her, hoping to find his ideal in the 
mutual eervice of the married state. These were 
the cerious lovers, who meant what they said in 
good earnest; but there were a host of others 
who took up the same fashions, for amuse- 
ment or self-interest only; both clases 
adopted many strange fashions, posing as and 
acting the lover for the benefit of the world in 
general. There was a recognised costume, either 
a much dishevelled attire or an extravagantly smart 
one, a special cut of hair and beard, a certain form of 
address and demeanour. The lady’s favour was 
worn, laboriously echoing the daily or hovrly 
changes in her attire. Poems were served up 


to her of the gentleman’s own invention, or 


ment for the exhibition of wit, of which 
sort of combat we find many examples in 
Shakspere. When these customs were followed 
by the real and earnest lovers they received the 
stamp of truth and became alive ; and to such we 
owe much of our most splendid literature—as the 
poems of Sir Philip Sidney, the sonnets of 
Shakspere, of Spenser, and many others. The 
difference between the real and fictitious lover is 
seen in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” We find Romeo 
with an ideal passion for Rosaline, breaking his 
heart and his rest for her, but in the most self- 
conscious fashion expressing himself in far-fetched 
images after the model of Petrach; but at the 
sight of Juliet, although the same class of 
metaphors are employed, the self-consciousness 
vanishes, he is absorbed in her and her only. 
Miss Latham compared his first love to that of 
Dante for Beatrice in the Vita Nuova, while 
pointing out that the first was the idealisation of a 
hopeless passion, the second the idealisation of a 
woman. She then went on to show that Shakspere 
had passed over the obvious evil outcome of these 
customs, but had shown us another, more truly 
inherent in them: nemely, that all posing and 
impersonation intended to be accepted as truth 
was a moral falsehood, and involved a gradual 
degradation of character and actual misfortune, as 
it set the personator at variance with the real facts 
of life, and prevented him from grappling properly 
with them. For this the examples were taken 
from ‘‘ Twelfth Night.’”,— The discussion which 
followed was opened by the chairman, and con- 
tinued by Mr. Frank Payne, Mr. W. H. Cowham, 
Mr. A. C. Haywood, Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, and Mr. 
James Ernest Baker. 


FINE ART. 


Etching in England. By Frederick Wed- 
more. (Bell.) 


Tis book is welcome for many reasons ; 
but, in spite of the old saying about a gift- 
horse, I wish that it were better. It is 
nicely printed in a large and comfortable 
type; it is of a pleasant size; it contains 
over fifty examples (generally well-chosen) 
of twenty-six etchers; and the text is 
written by a critic who has some special 
claim to speak on the subject. The book 
also occupies, as the author implies in his 
preface, a place not hitherto filled, as it is 
devoted to a survey, 

“not of good etched work generally, nor of all 
etched work—all popular etched work—wrought 
in England, but of such work as has been 
wrought in England of the finer and truer kind.” 


What is ‘“‘the finer and truer kind” is, of 
course, a matter of opinion ; and I confess I 
do not quite understand why such etchers as 
Cope, Hills, and Landseer should be com- 
pletely ignored. But, as Mr. Wedmore does 
not, as we understand his words, pretend to 
be exhaustive, there is no reason to quarrel 
with his selection, as all, or at least nearly 
all, of the etchers he has chosen use the 
needle with a true sense of its peculiar 
capacities and limits as a means of artistic 
expression. 

Although Mr. Wedmore intentionally 
abstains ‘from discoursing much upon 
methods,” his criticism is mainly technical 
in a large sense. His brief notices of 
Turner and Girtin are almost entirely con- 
fined to the limited intention of their etched 
work ; he contrasts Wilkie and Geddes to 
the disadvantage of the former from the 
point of view of the pure etcher; and this 
line is maintained so consistently through- 
out the work that we are somewhat sur- 


Palmer at all, and disappointed that he does 
not say more in justification of the apparent 
exception he has made in his favour. To 
say that it would be pedantic to condemn 
him “‘ because he was not a free sketcher” 
is to say little, because there is nothing at all 
of the sketch about his etchings. They are 
as elaborate as his pictures in water-colours. 
They aim at the most complete and com- 
plicated effects of light and shade. More- 
over, they express everything without any 
line, in the etcher’s sense of that word. One 
thing, however, Mr. Wedmore does say 
about him which is true and well said: 
“The unity and strength of his thought 
was never sacrificed or frittered by the 
elaboration of his labour.” Might it bo 
contended that the ultimate effect produced 
was one which could scarcely have been 
effected by any other artistic means, and 
that therefore his employment of the needle 
was as legitimate as that of the “‘ pure line”’ 
etchers? This is a question on which it 
would have been interesting to have learnt 
the opinion of Mr. Wedmore. To me it 
appears that Palmer’s art was based upon 
that of Blake, and that he sought for those 
effects of irradiated gloom which that artist 
had produced by woodcuts or etchings “ in 
relief” ; or, in other words, that he really 
worked from black to white instead of from 
white to black, and that his art was just the 
converse of that of the woodcutter who 
uses the ‘‘ black” instead of the “ white” 
line. If this view be correct, Palmer’s 
practice was a topsy-turvy one, and his 
example shows how the most perverse 
methods may be made to achieve triumph- 
ant results when employed by a man of 
genius. ; : 
No such questions arise in connexion 
with the later etchers represented in the 
work, all of whom (with the exception, per- 
haps, of Mr. Herkomer) have the true feel- 
ing of the etcher. In writing of them all, 
however, to use his own phrase, Mr. 
Wedmore is sometimes “‘ provokingly thin,” 
and sometimes rather too personal. He 
shows a knowledge and a discrimination 
which only come of sympathy and study ; 
and he not unfrequently succeeds in convey- 
ing subtle qualities and almost indefinable 
impressions by deft arrangement of words. 
If he sometimes fails, or seems to fail, in his 
verbal experiments, and the reader has a 
difficulty in disengaging his precise meaning, 
no one will be surprised who has himself 
engaged in the Ixion-like task of expressing 
in words the delicate flavours of works 
of art. The most important and fully 
considered of his short essays are those on 
the elder and best known of the group— 
Sir F. Seymour Haden, Mr. Whistler, M. 
Legros, and Mr. William Strang. If that 
on Mr. Whistler seem t.0 much addressed 
to the connoisseur, and if the writer’s 
estimate of Mr. Strang does not do full 
justice to that artist’s power of imagina- 
tive design, they are all very capable 
and sincere. His own true feeling for 
the art is, perhaps, still more shown in 
his selection of the younger men iike Mr. 
Frank Short, Mr. Charles Holroyd, Mr. 
Oliver Hall, Colonel Goff, and Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron ; and it is easy to pardon the irre- 








else bought or stolen by him from others. 
fatiguing 


Conversation became a tourna- 


prised that he should have included Samuel 





sistible impulse which compelled him to in- 
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clude the fascinating genius of Mr. Helleu 
in his survey of Etching in England. 
The vivacity and elegance of this artist 
are fairly well preserved in the prints, which 
add a charm to the concluding pages of the 
book ; and I wish that similar praise could 
be extended to the whole of the illustrations. 
The processes by which the etchings have 
been translated act in a very capricious and 
arbitrary manner. The highly pressed 
paper upon which they are printed deprives 
all of them of one of the most distinctive 
charms of etchings—the harmonious blend- 
ing of paper and ink. In these prints the 
two elements are always in contrast and 
often in antagonism. It is only in well- 
covered plates, likethat after Samuel Palmer, 
that any of the tonic beauty of the original 
is preserved. In some cases, like both of 
Geddes’s plates, the result is disastrous. 
Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ Piazzetta” is caricatured 
into a restless piece of patchwork, and Sir 
F. Seymour Haden’s ‘“ Windmill Hill” is 
black and blurred. In some other cases (those 
of M. Legros and Mr. Strang for example) the 
selection is unhappy and inadequate. Indeed, 
it is only occasionally—as in Mr. Holroyd’s 
‘* Midnight Mass,” Mr. Oliver Hall’s “‘ Land- 
scape with Trees,” Colonel Goff’s “ Chain 
Pier, Brighton,” Mrs. Stanhope Forbes’s 
‘*The Open Window,” Mr. Holmes May’s 
‘* Sunrise in Wales,” and Mr. Alfred East’s 
‘‘A Hurrying Wind ”’—that the quality of 
the etching or the intention of the artist is 
tolerably rendered. 
Cosmo Monkuouss. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Fine Art Society have made arrange- 
ments to hold an exhibition, towards the end 
of the present month, of examples of the new 
invention by which Mr. Herkomer claims that 
he can convert a painted surface into a plate 
suitable for printing from, without the inter- 
vention of photography or any preliminary 
process of biting, &c. The exhibition will 
consist of some forty plates ; and Mr. Herkomer 
has promised to give a practical demonstration 
of the entire process. 


Aw exhibition of a scries of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. J. Laurence Hart, entitled 
“In Shakspere’s Country,” will open next 
week in St. George’s Gallery, Grafton-street. 


Mk. T, Fisner Unwin announces for imme- 
diate publication a Cyclopaedia of Architecture 
in Italy, Greece, and the Levant, edited by Mr. 
N. P. P. Longfellow. It will be illustrated 
with photogravure plates and engravings in the 
text, and will also contain a glossary and an 
exhaustive bibliography. 


Ar the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday next, the presi- 
dent (Mr. Penrose) will present the prizes to 
the students, and also deliver an address. 


Tue American School at Athens have 
obtained the sanction of the Greek Govern- 
ment to excavate on the site of Old Corinth. 


THE Department of Science and Art has 
received, through the Foreign Office, a com- 
munication from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Barcelona, stating that it is proposed to hold a 
Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition in that 
city, commencing on April 23. 


Pror. A. Knackruss, author of the Deutsche 
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Geheimrath Jordan as director of the Berlin 
National Gallery. 


On Tuesday next Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
the sale of the collection of coins, &c., formed 
by the late William Boyne, of which the first 
portion will occupy altogether ten days. Mr. 
Boyne, who is best known for his Catalogue of 
Seventeenth Century Tokens, was an insatiable 
collector of coins and medals of all sorts. In 
mere quantity, he had no rival among private 
collectors ; for he is said to have amassed no 
less than 30,000 pieces. But, of course, in 
rarity and in numismatic interest, his cabinet 
cannot be compared with that of the late 
Samuel Montagu. The present portion consists 
of 1832 lots, including a considerable library of 
books. It is confined to Greek, Roman, and 
English coins, the entire foreign series being 
reserved for a later occasion. There are also 
@ number of historical and war medals. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Gluck and the Opera: a Study in Musical 
History. By Ernest Newman. (Bertrand 
Dobell. ) 


Our author, in his Preface, briefly sums up all 
that has hitherto been written of importance 
respecting Gluck and his times. After A. Schmid’s 
C. W. Ritter von Gluck, which contains ‘‘ almost 
everything that is known of the life of the 
composer,” and A. B. Marx’s Gluck und die Oper, 
in which details are included ‘‘ that have been 
overlooked by Schmid,’ Mr. Newman has 
nothing new to tell us about the man. The 
special aim of the book may be given in the 
author’s own words: ‘‘I have rather en- 
deavoured to view the subject philosophically 
and to bring the opera of the eighteenth 
century in general, and Gluck’s work in par- 
ticular, into line with the whole intellectual 
tendencies of the time.” He addresses himself 
to the general student of culture, who can 
derive little benefit from the technical criticism 
so prevalent at the present day. Mr. Newman 
not only objects to such criticism, but also to 
the metaphysical method adopted by Wagner 
in his esthetic writings. Surely, however, he 
misrepresents Wagner in asserting that he 
regarded poetry and music as two “entities” 
originally united. Wagner, if we have read 
him aright, regarded them as originally being 
only parts of a whole: Dance, Tone, and Poetry 
he described as a “‘ trinity of sisters.” 
After this philosophical flourish it is some- 
what disappointing to find about two-thirds of 
the volume devoted to the life of Gluck, to a 
description of the plots of his operas, and to 
extracts from other writers. There is no com- 
plaint to make on the score of interest, and 
such preliminary matter will no doubt be 
appreciaied by the general student in history. 
It might, however, have occupied less space. 
The real interest of the book commences at 
age 200, with Gluck’s relations to the intel- 
ectual life of his epoch. Here we have a 
discussion of the artificial opera born of the 
Renaissance and of the “ lyrical flood” which 


—? to the social and political circumstances 
and the flaccid intellectual life of the time. 
It is impossible to deny the influence which 
public events and public taste exercise on artistic’ 
minds; yet it seems to us that too much may 
be ascribed to environment, which, after all, 
has only modifying power. In Haydn and 
Mozart we see how they sometimes lowered 
themselves to the spirit of their time; how at 





Kunstgeschichte, has been appointed to succeed 





himself, in speaking of Gluck, remarks how, 
‘in the teeth of all the opposition of foolish- 
ness, conventionality, and sham,” he made his 
music ‘“‘manly, truthful, and sincere.” It is 
over composers of the second rank—such men 
as J. C. Bach, Gyrowetz, Hasse, Jommelli, 
Salieri—that taste and fashion cast a malignant 
and lasting spell. Truly great men are the 
outcome partly of the age in which they live, 
7 principally of the ages which preceded 
them. 

Here, again, in his philosophical section, Mr. 
Newman gives frequent extracts from other 
writers, all of them appropriate, and some 
extremely pithy. Saint-Evremond, speaking 
of the opera of his day, said : 


‘*Tf you wish to know what an opera is, I answer 
that it is a strange production of poetry and 
music, in which the poet and the musician, each 
bored by the other, take the utmost possible 
trouble to produce a worthless performance.”’ 


Special attention is called to Algarotti’s re- 
markable book, Sayyio dall’ Opera in Musicu 
(Leghorn, 1763), in which there are striking 
anticipations of Gluck’s reforms and of Wagner’s 
art-theories. Mr. Newman may well asx, ‘‘ Had 
Gluck seen Algarotti’s work?” He thinks it 
highly probable, for the book speedily gained 
European fame. An English translation of it 
was published at Glasgow only five years after 
its appearance. 

At one time Gluck spoke of music in opera 
as the handmaid of poetry; at a later period, 
of the equality of poetry and music. Our 
author does not attempt to harmonise these 
two contradictory statements ‘‘ by a process of 
ingenious dialectic,” but with sweet reason- 
ableness looks upon them as “‘ expressions of 
Gluck’s ideas at two different epochs.” That 
the composer wavered in opinion is not sur- 
prising. The first statement was made in 
connexion with ‘‘ Alceste,” the second in con- 
nexion with ‘‘ Armide,” two works of very 
different nature; in one the dramatic, in the 
other the lyrical element predominated. Mr. 
Newman mentions the Zssai sur l'Union de la 
Poésie et de la Musique of the Chevalier de 
Chastellux, in which that writer held ‘‘ that 
the music should dominate the poetry in 
opera,” and states that this ‘‘ essay drew forth 
the commendations of Metastasio.” Yet the 
latter wrote to the author as follows: 


‘** Most respected Chevalier, whenever music aims 
at pre-eminence over try in a drama, she 
destroys both that and herself. It would be too 
great an absurdity for clothes to claim superiority 
over the person for whom they are maie.”’ 


This study of Gluck affords much material 
for comment, but we have said enough to show 
that it is a serious piece of writing. It contains 
valuable information, and it is the outcome of 
wide reading. A fuller index would have been 
welcome. The book deserves to be read; 
and a careful perusal of it will bring both 
leasure and profit. We expect that Mr. 
ewman will follow it up with a similar study 
of Wagner. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 











followed. The latter in itself was no evil, but | 
only the abuse that was made of lyrical means; | 
and to account for that abuse our author | 





other times they rose above it. Mr. Newman 





MUSIC NOTES. 


Any friends of the late Sir Robert P. 
Stewart, professor of music in the University 
of Dublin, will oblige the writer of the pro- 
posed memoir of that eminent musician by 
forwarding such information—letters, reminis- 
cences, personal recollections, and the like—as 
they may be able to contribute. Original 
documents will have every care taken of them, 
and be promptly acknowledged and returned. 
Communications to be addressed to the Rev. 
O.J. Vignoles, Athenaeum Club, London, 8.W. 
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THEATRES. 

ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, ONE OF THE BEST. Mr 
William Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abing- 
don, Chas, Fulton, Edward Sass, Julian Cross, L. Delmore, 
H. Athol, Forde, and Harry Nicholls, &c.; Miss Edith 
Ostlere, Miss Kate Kearney, Miss Vane Featherston, Xc. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8 50, a new farcical Comedy, adapted 
from the French by F. C. Burnand, entitled MRS. PON- 
DERBURY’S PAST, in which Mr. Charles Hawtrey and 
Miss Lottie Venne will appear. At 8, A HIGHLAND 
LEGACY. 





COMEDY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, THE LATE MR. CASTELLO. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, 
Mr. J. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Esmé Beringer, 
and Miss Winifred Emery. At 8.10, GAFFER JARGE, 
Mr Cyril Maude, &c, 
COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, 2p EDITION of ALL ABROAD. 
Messrs. Fred Kaye, Templer Saxe, Charles Sugden, David 
James, L. Rae, G. Elliston, Cecil Frere, and Willie Edouin ; 
Mesdames May Edouin, Blaney, Daisy Bryer, and Miss 
Grace Palotta. Box-office open 10 to 5. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE SQUIRE OF DAMES. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Bernard 
Gould, Mr. H. de Lange, Mr. Frank Fenton, Mr. R., Lister ; 
Miss Granville, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, Miss Fay Davis, and 
Miss Mary Moore. Doors open at 8. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Juliette Nesville, Maud Hobson, 
Hamer, Lloyd, Cannon, Davis, Flopp, Collette, and Lettie 
Lind; Messrs. Hayden-Coflin, Louis Bradfield, Ryley, 
Bantock, Harding, Bishop, Mordy, Dixon, and Harry 
Monkhouse. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 
STORY. Preceded by THE INTERVIEW. Doors open 
7.30. MATINEES WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, TRILBY. Mr. Tree, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. E. Maurice, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. 
C. M. Hallard, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Gayer Mackay, Mr. 
Berte Thomas, Mr. H. Ross, Mr. Allan, Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier; Miss Francis Ivor, Miss Rosina Filippi, and Miss 
Dorothea Baird. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, BOYS, CHEER! 
Misses Calhoun, Pattie Browne, Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, 
and FannyBrough ; Messrs. Henry Neville, George Giddens, 
Charles Dalton, H. Rignold, 8. Howard, H. Revelle, and W. 
Rignold, 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MADAME, At 945, A MODEL 
TRILBY. Mesdames Emma Gwynne, K. Tyndall, F, 
Montgomery, M. Stuart, H. Vicary, M. Rundell, and Kate 
Cutler; Messrs. Robb Harwood, Farren Soutar, J. G. 
Taylor, C. P. Little, O. Adye, G. Antley, E. H. Kelly, and 
Eric Lewis. 

ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.40, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Elliot, Hendrie, Kinghorne, 
Vibart, Permain, Troode, Bromley Davenport, Shelley, 
Armstrong, Wood, A. Stuart, and W. Blakeley ; Mesdames 
Irene Vanbrugh, Kate Phillips, H. Leigh, and Violet Van- 
brugh, At 8, KITTY CLIVE—ACTRESS. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, W. H. 
Vernon, Allan Aynesworth, Laurence Cantley, W. H. Day, 
Vincent Sternroyd, Arthur Royston, Henry Loraine, George 
P. Hawtrey, Robert Loraine, George Bancroft, F. Dyail, 
Charles Glenney ; Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brandon, 
Miss Mabel Hackney, Miss Lily Hanbury. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, A WOMAN’S REASON, 
Messrs. Lewis Waller. Coghlan, Charles Brookfield, H, 
Kemble, Hamilton Knight, Malyon, Thomson, Dawson; 
Miss Florence West, Miss Maude Millett, Miss Carlotta 
Addison, and Mrs. Tree, At 8, JEREMY DIDDLER, Mr. 
C. W. Somerset. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Mr. HARRY PAULTON, Mr. WILFRED CLARKE, 
Miss BEATRICE LAMB, in NIOBE, Nightly. At 8.15, A 
HAPPY PAIR. Mr. Wilfred Clarke, Miss Angela Mayo, 
MATINEES TO-DAY and WEDNESDAYS, THURSVAYS, 
and SATURDAYS, at3. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURES OF MISS BROWN. Messrs. Frederick Kerr, H. 


Standing, A. Playfair, G. Farquhar, G. E, Bellamy, W. J. 
Robertson, L. Power, O. Shillingford ; Misses Emily Cross, 
Elsie Chester, M’K. Oram, D. Templeton, and Eva Moore, 
At 8, AN OLD GARDEN. 





THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 
THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the JounnaL the 


following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 
CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 


the current week. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 
Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 
REVIEWS. 
New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 


NEW ORDERS, &c. 


In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 


the public. 
GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession, 


COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported, All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, al notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 
Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 


Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS, 


Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 


A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL «nd WEEKLY REPORTER, 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, it Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, 1s. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered trom 
any date. 


Cheques and Tost Ofjice Orders payable to IL. Vituens. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





SPECIAL BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS OF 1896-7. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR, DECEMBER, 1896. 
CEtAR— DE BELLO GALLICO. BOOKS VI. and VII. Edited by Georges Lona, M.A, 
. 6d, Translated by W. McDevirre. 1s, 
ae. -THE ODES. Edited by A, J. Macunanz, M.A, 2s, 
ron Buyce, LL.D. Is, 
VIRGIL.—ASNEID. BOOK XI. Contnaton’s Edition, Abridged. 
foot of page. 1s, 6d. Translated by A. H. Byyczs, LL.D. 1s. 
LIVY. BOOK XXII. Kdited by Rev. L. D. Dowpnatt, M.A., B.D, 2s, Translation. 5s. 
EURIPIDES. -ALCESTIS. LKdited by F. A. Pavey, M.A., LL.D. 1s. 6d. Translated by 
FE. ’. Covertpar, B.A. 1s, 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK I. Macmicnarn’s Edition. Revised by J. E. Mgt- 
nuisn, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. With Introduction, Notes, 
Itinerary, and Maps, 1s. 6d. Translated by Rev. J.S.Warson. 1s. 


NOTES on SHAKESPEARE'S JULIUS CAHSAR. By T. Dury Baunert, B.A. Lond. 1s. 


SO@ILLER.—PICCOLOMINI. By Dr. C. A. Bucur, Professor of German in King’s 
College, London, 2s. 6d. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK, By F.E.A.Gasc. 116th Thousand. 1s. 
HAUFF S The CARAVAN. Tranvlnted by 8.Megypan, Is. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1896. 
HORACE.—ODES. BOOK I. With Notes by the Rev. A. J. Macieang, M.A., and 
Vocabulary by A. H. Dennis, M.A, 1s, 6d, 
LIVY. BOOK VI. Kidited, with Introduction, Notes, Dictionary of Names, and Map, by 
. 8S. Waymourn, M.A, Lond,, and G, F, Hamiuton, B.A, 2s, 6d. Translation, 1s. 
vimait. ZNEID. BOOK XII. Contnaron’s Edition, Abridged, 1s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES.—NUBES. Edited by H. A. Hotpen, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 
SOPHOCLES.—AJAX. By F. A. Patsy, LL.D. 1s, 6d. 
NOTES on SHAKESPSARE'S JULIUS CHSAR, Edited by T. Dury Baxyerr, B.A. 
cond, 8. 


HANDBOOKS of ESGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by Prof. J. W. Haves, M.A. 
Svo, Js, 6d. each 
THE AGE of POPE. By Joun Dennis. 
THE AGE of DRYDEN. By Ricwanp Garnertr, U.B., LL.D. 
HANDB20K of GERMAN LITERATURE. By Mary HK. Patities, L.L.A. Revised, 
with an Introduction, by A. Wetss, Ph.D., Professor of German at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo, &s. 6d, 


Translated by A. HAmit- 


With Notes at end or 


Crown 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 
MATRICULATION. 


JUNE, 1896, AND JANUARY, 1897. 


OVID.—HEROIDES. Edited, with Introduction and Motes, by Artuun Patmgx, M.A., 
Toe a of Latin at Trinity College, aL 8vo, 
CZSAR DE BELLO GALLI BOOKS I With English Notes for Junior Classes, 
By ¢ AK. Lone, M.A, New Saition > 6d. 
ICERO.—DE AMICITIA. By GeorGe Lona, M.A. ls. 6d. 
VIRGIL FENEID. — VII. Cowrneron’s Edition, Abridged, with or without 


Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. BOOK VII. _ panne by J. E. 
MEL - +A M.A. With Introduction, Itinerary, and Maps 

EURIPIDES ANDROMACBE. ‘Edited by F. 4 Puiny, MLA, LAD, 1s. 6d. Literal 
Translation by E. P. Cotermper, 1s. 

EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. By F. A. Parey, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE. JULY, 1896. 
VIRGIL. eres,  SEORaIOS. By Rev. J. G. SHeppanp, D.C.L. 1 vol., 3s. 
EURIPIDES —BACCHZE. By F. A. Pacey, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 
NOTES on SHARESPEARE S RICHARD II. Notes, paseataetionn, Appendix of Gram. 
matical Peculiarities, &c. By T. Dury Barnet, B.A 


BOTES = SHAKESPEARE'S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’ 3. DREAM. By T. Durr Baxnerr, 


NOTES oi SHAKESPEARE: 8 TWELFTH NIGHT. By T. Durr Baryert, B.A. 1s. 
NOTES o H ADO anys NOTHING. By T. Durr Barner, B.A. 1s. 
NOLDSMITH'S CHGAR o WAKEFIELD. By J. W. M. Grezs. 1s., paper; Is. 6d., cloth, 
YOUNG’S (ARTHUR) TRAVELS in PRANCE. Edited by M. Beruam Epwarps. 3s. 6c. 
JUNIUS’S LETTERS. With Notes. Woopratw’s Edition. 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 


aes l. OCTOB. 1896. 
TERENCE.—ADELPHE. By W. Waayer, Ph.D. Is. td. 
PROPERTIUS, The ELEGIES of. With English Notes by F. A. Pauey, M.A., LL.D. 
HORA peo Eition. = -* 5s, a DEs 
Sdited by aonnane, M. Complete, 3s.6d. Or the O;) 2s. 3 

SATIRES and EPISTLES, . 

ARISTOPHANES.—RAN Houpen's Edition, 2s. 

HERODOTOS. By J. W. BEAnEeLey, B.D. 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each. 

H ILIAD. BOOKS I.-XII. ‘Edited by F. A. Pauey, M.A. + LL.D, 4s. Orin Two 
Parts—Books I.-VI., 2s. 6d. ; VII.-XI1., 2s, 6d, 

SOPHOCLES.—AJAX. By . A. Pavey, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. BOOK I. By R. SuILtero, M.A. 6s, 6d.7 

SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE, By F. E. A. Gasc. 1s. 6d. 

NOTES on SHAKESPEARE 8 MACBETH. Notes, Introductions, Appendix of Gram- 
matical FP ocatertice &e. - T. Durr Barnerr, B.A. Lond, 1s. 

NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S CORIOLANUS. By T. Durr Barnett, BA. 1s. 

GOETHB’S FAUST. Partl. German Text, with Hayward’s Prose Translation and Notes. 
Revised, with Introduction, by C. A. Bucnuerm, Ph.D. 5s. 

GOETHE’S FA — — Translated, with Introduction, by Awna Swaywick, ls, 
yaper; Is. 6d., cloth 


COLERIDGE’S | BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA. Crown 8v 0, 3s. 6d. 


MAcMICHAEL’S 5 


TEN BRINK’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vol. |., Karly English Literature | WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, HOOKER, ‘&e. Edi Edited by A. H. Buuren. 5s, 


(to Wyclif). Translated by Hoxack M, Kennepy, 3s. 6d. 
Vol. UL. (Wyelif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance). Translated by W. CLARKE 
Rowinson, Ph.D. Small post Svo, 3s, Gd, 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


JULY, 1896. 


CASAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Edited by Goran Lone, M.A, 
Books IV, and V., Is. 6d. Complete, 4s, 
HORACE.—ODES, [ilited by A. J. Micteanz, M.A, 2s, 
Livy. BOOKS L.-V. wee English Notes by J. PrenpEvit.e. 
. H, Freese, M./ 1s, 6d. each. 


vinati. ANEID. BOOK MI. 


Vocabulary, 1s. 6d, 
EURIPIDBS. By F. A. Pavey, LL.D. 1s, 6. 
HERODOTUS. By J. W. Buaxestey, B.D. Book VI., 2s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. By J. W. Donatpson, D.D. Book VIL., 2s. 
NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY the FIFTH. Hiited by T. Dory Banwrrtr, B.A. 


Lond, Is. 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. BOOKS III. and IV. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by R. G. OxennamM, M.A,, sometime Principal of Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Sewed, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. ; separately, sewed, 10d. each. 

TEN BRINK’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vv. |., 
(to Wyclif), Translated by Horace M. Kennepy. 3s. 6d, 

Vol. Il, (Wyelif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance). 
Kostnsox, Ph.D, Sutall post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINA- 
TION BOARD. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, JULY, 1896. 
VIRGIL —-GBORGICS I. and II. Contneron’s Edition. Abridged by Prof. Netrersute 
and the Rev. J. G, Saerranp, D.C.L, 1s, 6d, 
JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES (Expurgated). By Hreman Prion, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
LUCRETIUS. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A, 2s. Translation, 6s. 
EURIPIDES.—ION. (2s.) ALCESTIS, By F. A. Pavey, LL.D. Is, 6d. 


Books I.-I11., Is, Ga, ; 


Revised and Re-edited by 
Translation, 5 vols., 1s. cach, 


Contneron’s Edition, Abridged, with or without 


Early English Literature 


Translated by W, CLAKKE | 


SOPHOCLES.—ELECTRA, AJAX. By F. A. Pavey, LL.D. Each Is. 6d. Literal Trans- 
lation by K. P. Co.ertpar, Is, 

THUCYDIDES. by J. W. Domat pson, D.D. Book Vii... 2. 

ARISTOPHANES, llo.ven’s Edition. NUBES, ; AVES, 2s.; RANA, 

UEEESE. LES FEMMES SAVANTES, L'AVARE. Gousznr’ s Edition. "Revised by 


. A. Gase, 6d. each, 
conmansz. -CINNA. E:ited by F. E. A. Gasc. 6d, 
RACINE.—LES PLAIDEURS. Edited by F. F. A. Gasc. 6d, 
GOETHE.—HERMANN und DOROTHEA. By EF. Beur, M.A., and E, Wéurns. Is. 6d. 
SCHILLER.—WALLENSTEIN’S TOD. By Dr. C. A. Hucuagim. 2s. 6c. 
SCHILLER.—WALLENSTEIN. ‘Translated by J. Cuvecnite and 8, T. Covenitpa@s. 3s, 6d. 


Loyvoy: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 








PUPILS’ CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1896. 


CASAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Edited by George Lone, M.A. Books lV. and V., 
ls. 6d. ; Books VI. and VIL., 1s. 6d. 

A By Rev. L. D. Dowpatt, M,A,., B.D. 2s. 

| HORATIUS. By A. J. Macueane, M.A. Is. 6d. 

| VIRGIL. ANEID, Ill. and IV. ANEID, XI. and XII. Coninei0n’ s Maion. Abridged 
by Professor NEtTLEsHIP and the Rev. J. G. Sueprarp, D.C.L. 1s. 6d. each. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Macmicnart’s Edition, Revised by J, E. Mevuviss. 
Book I., 1s. 6d. ; Books II. and IIT., 1s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES "MEDEA. By F, A. PALEY, LL.D. 1s. 

ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK, “ST. LUKE, and acts. of < oe APOSTLES, in GREEK. 


With English Notes. By J. F. Macmrcwarn, 

UNSEEN we Tw in Greek Prose and Verse, ak ; ao Questions. By T. 
Cout M.A. Fourteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 

MILTON'S: PARADISE LOST. Books III. and IV. Edited by R. G. Oxenuam, M.A. 


Sewed, 

NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY V. Notes, Introductions, Appendix of Gram- 
matical Peculiarities, &c. By T. Durr Baryert, B.A. Lond. Ils, 

NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CASAR. By T. Durr Barvyert, B.A. Lond. 1. 

THE INTERMEDIATE HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Notes, Supplements, Glossary, 
-_ a Mnemonic System, for Army and Civil Service Candidates. By H. F. Wxteat, 

» LL.M, Crown 8v0, 6s. 

ENGLISH’ GRAMMAR: including the Principles of Grammatical Analy sis. Thirty-sixth 

| Edition. Hundred a Fifty-third Thousand, Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

| GERMAN PROSE COMPOS By Dr. C. A. Bucnaerm, Professor of German Lan- 
guage and Literature in King’s College, and Examiner in German to the London 
University. Fourteenth Edition, Revisea, 4s. 6d.—KEY to First and Second Parts, 
3s. To Third and Yow a Parts, ‘is. 

FIRST —— - = SRees. Being Parts I, and Il. of above. With a Vocabu- 
lary 

MATERIALS for. TRENCH & PROSE COMPOSITION. By F. E. A. Gasc. Twenty-first 
Thousan 3s.—KEY, 6s, 

ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By ©. Penpirsuny, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master 
at St. Paul’s School. Eighth Edition, with or without. Answers, 4s. 6d, Orin 'I'wo 
Parts, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. each. Part IT. contains the COMMERCIAL 


ARITHMETIC. 

EUCLID. BOOKS I.-VI. and Part of BOOK Xf. By Horicr Deienton, M.A., Head 
Master of Harrison College, Barbados. Revised Edition. 4s. 6d. Or Books. L. -IV., 
3s. Books V.-End, 2s. 6d. Also in Parts: Book I., ls.; Book I. and II., 1s. 6d. 
Books L.-ITL., 2s, 6d.; Books IIT, and IV., 1s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 

ALGEBRA. A Progressive Course of Examples. By the Rev. W. F. Macmicnaet and R. 
Prowpk Surra, M.A. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. With Answers, 4s, 6d. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By Wrtttam GARNE!T, 
M.A., D.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, late — of the Vollege 
of PS ‘ysical Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fifth Edition, Revised. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, ae Chapters on the Motions of Fluids and on Sound. 
By W. H. eg Sc.D., F. » Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Six- 
teenth Edition. 4s. 6d. PREY. a net. 

A bi eran on DYNAMICS. By W. H. Besanr, Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, 

vised, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NOTE | BOOK of GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. For Army and other Examinations. By R. 
HARRIS, Art Raster at St. Paul’s School, New Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. bd. 
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